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Twelfth Night. 


by Epwin A. ABBEY. Comment by ANDREW LANG, 


New Orleans, our Southern Capital. 
With 23 Illustrations by W. T. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 
SMEDLEY, 


Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his Friendships. By 
Mrs. JAMES T. Fretps. With 7 Illustrations. 
Tio Juan. A Story. By Maurice KinGstey. With 

3 Illustrations by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


A Tale of Two Continents. 
Part if. 


The Refugees. 
NAN DOYLE. 
THULSTRUP. 


By A. Co- 
With 5 Illustrations by T. DE 


Bristol in the Time of Cabot. 
With 17 Illustrations. 


By Joun B. SHIPLEY. 


The Women’s Exchange of Simpkinsville. 
By RutH MCENERY STvuART. 
C. S. REINHART. 


The Red-bird. A Poem. By Manpison Cawein. 


Horace Chase. A Novel. By Consrance 


Wootson. Part II. 


Lide. A Story. By Roperr C. V. Meyers. 


L’Ordre de Bon-Temps. 
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Port Royal, 1606. 
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New Publications. 


| Illustrated Edition of Green's Short History of the 


English People. Edited by Mrs. J]. Ro Green and 
Miss KATE NORGATE With Port 
Maps, and Many Illustrations Vo 


Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, 
and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic ¢ 
Edited by W. Min 

Himself, and Repro 

Two \ 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 88 oo 


1830 to 1882 
Etchings by 


by Himself and Friends 


History of the United States, tr 
1850. By James Forp Rt 
Vol Ik, 


Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/# a Box.) 


1854-1860. S8vo 


Short History of the Christian Church. 
Hurst, D.D., LL. D., Author 


10 Colored Maps Crown 8\ 


7 Morocco as It Is, with an 
A Story. | 


With 2 Illustrations by 


Miussior 


ustrated 


Recent 
SAL, Jr. Ill 


Smith's 


$2 00. 


| Elements of Deductive Logic. 


FENIMORE | 


fessor of Moral Philosop! 
ginia, and Author of ° 


Svo, go cents | Matlin 
‘4 


The Tongue of Fire; or, 


A Poem. | 
Illustrations by | 


| Jane Field. 


Recollections of George William Curtis. By Joun W. | 


CHADWICK. With 4 Illustrations. 


Editor's Study and Editor's Drawer, 


both illustrated. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions 
sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post-opice 
or Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
Number. Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
Mexico, 


, 
Rev 
16mo, Cloth, 


WILLIAM 


= Te 
$1 oo. 


By the 


A Novel. By Mary EF. Wirtains, Author 
of ‘‘A New England Nun, y 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or: 


Harper's Young People Series. [wo 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Storie 
House. The Moen Prince, and Othe 
MUNKITTRICK. —Illustrated ost 


Nabobs. By R. F. 


8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


yen > — " 1. 
mental, aI 2§ eacn. 


The above ‘ $s ar for sale by all Rooksellers, or will be sent by Harper 
& Brorurrs. postage pre unless otherwise indicated), to any part of the 
United States. ¢ ; ¢ receipt of price Harper's New CatTa 
LOGUE, a des eh) volumes, sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten 


tvnts 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any part 
Wf the United States or Canada; to foreign countries 
somprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
lress- Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
tequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
-eceipt is sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
der, payable to “ Publisher of THE NATion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
aew addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Sguare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
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k:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
d —Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
Schoo ue a Grent term, eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rec- 
tor. Miss Mary R. Fulliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 

HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 

French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1802. 


Fiavlions ote. 
WROFESSOR WANTED- ONE EACH 


in Classics, Mathematics, Music, Flocution, Lan 
guages, and Sciences. Also a Vice-Chancellor. Must in 
vest $500. Salary, home, and co smmissio nup to #1,800. 
ee “ UNIVERSITY,” Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


FEW BOYS VILL FIN 7D PLE " 

sant and refined sales in teacher’s family. P re- 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages 
veterenoes. Address TEACHER, care of Nation, 


] RX. | YOHN TRIST, A DAILY RE. 4D- 
i erin the British Museum, is open to undertake 
research for Authors or Publishers in America. Address 
eare Capper Entertainment Agency, 62 Strand, London. 








x ay New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
BLAKE AND MRS. IL. 
a . gy s French and English Boarding 
for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
Ample grounds for out- 


M* 


and Day Schoo 
dents prepared for college. 
door exercise. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HTE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, | Prine ipal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Fr: anklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFERVRE, pyieet 
30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 18 





pal. — 





SS. SETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAC VC ‘'y HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
School, 





: MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
(<= NCORD HOME SCHOOL.-— 25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 

JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. : 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL, — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F, B. Knapp, 8.B. 








ag, HUSETTS, Plymouth. 


M*, KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
yvS.—12 meres 26th year. 


w. ‘Rova (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. WarRD 
Glare. ), Asst. Master. Mrs. Kxarpr, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. ; 
DAMS ACADEMY, — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1803. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, P Ph.D dD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZEELS PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific Se hool. Send for Catalogue. 
NEW York City, 43 West 47th Stre e t. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Ps Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., and Lois A. BANes 
(formerly of 525 Park Av enue). 





Norta CAROLINA, Asheville. : 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD Mc DONALD, B.A., Oxtord. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. As emer 
A coed MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
x and Day School.—24th .vear. ‘“ Approved” 
by frye lawr College. The Bryn Ties eneeace exa- 
minations are held in the schoo] by an examiner from 
the ¢ Coliege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
SYLVANIA, A, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 
ME COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
— for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 


Ms 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, ana 


German Boarding | and 1 Day School. _44th year. 


Teachers, etc. 


l] ZANTED—A POSITION IN PHI- 

loso) phy: by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., and Fad from Géttingen, Ger. References. 
Address J. POWERS, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Sw mee EP 








i/4* TED—A. HA IRVARD GRAD U- 
‘W with his studies two evenings 


ate to assist a boy \ 
inthe week Address, with terms, STUDENT, Na/ion office. 


fTar- 


Ct. AR L ES W. STONE, Tutor for 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Poston. 
School Agencies. 
HE S°HOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The best 






city schools, colleges, universities, St normals, 
academies, seminaries, chureh se hools, ete., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis 


ter for fall positions. Se ‘nd for hand-book, and note 

what we are ¢ ene see teachers. C.J. ALBERT, Manager. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 

al ers’ Agency supplies Professors achers, Tu- 





tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Sebools , and Fami 
lies. Apply to 
‘ Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
7 Tremont Piace, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., C hic ago, 
and 12046 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Ageney 
Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 





HE NEW A MERIC. ‘A Vy TE. ACHE RS :” 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 





© get ‘ANAND FORE 1G N Profesiies 
ac tutors poverpentte, teachers, ete., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam ¢ \YRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St.. N.Y. 


bg ‘HE RMER1 HOR Ww? T EB. 1c HERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and be ist a own in the U. 8. 
Established 1555 3 East 1 th St., ¥. 








is valuable in proportion to its 


a n Agency 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vancancies and geen he’ but if it 
tells you about them thi ve s asked to rec n- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, tha tis more. Ours Recommnicnds 


Cc. V - BARDEE N, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational 
MUSEU!1 OF FINE ARTS, 


OPLEY SQUARE. BOSTON, MA 
SCHOOL, OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
Seventeenth year now open. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smita Decoration), Ed: 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Pe rspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa 
tion, addre 88 Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE. OHIO U NIVER SITY. 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive or tuition. 
The ag ge are as follows: English Litcrature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che 
mistry, Biolozy, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. it also 
embraces efficient oughly oni and Undergraduate De- 
partments. Athoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr.. is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 





», Gordy 
CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 


The * Hari ara U NEC) sity Lexaininations 


For Women will be held in New York on June 27, 29, 
and 30, and July 1, 1893. Two scholarships, one of $300 
and one of $200, are offered in connection with these 
examinations. 

For information apply to the SecReETARY, No. 32 East 
33d Street. 





“THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ‘Ok ¥ ZO aR y, 
dL —The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for Cata- 
Boston, Mass. 





Ffrst to tegch the system of Delsarte. 
logue. Moses TRUE Browy, M.A., 
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SCO’ rr Ss 
IVaverley Novels 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies. 





Scott has stamped his genius on an entire 
country and ldanzuage, and the Waverley Novels 
areréa t by mitllion ) 1H ry ’ i- 

) ee — ‘ 
fry tn the WOK, The F real n 


never before been properly tilustrate?. 
This edition is enriched, at a cost of over 


forty thousand dollars, with proof imp NS 


on Imperial 
original ete 





artists of Fravceand England 

are Sir J. E. Millais, R ey R. W. fac 
beth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English criti 
as editor, will furni tlical tniroduction 
ine’ Scott's ozo note oe 

This is the ‘aan magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any nov elist. 








The ty; will be large and new, set in 
open page YI margins ample, and the pap 
beautt ful natural tint, the volume a small § 
easy ~ he wdle, and the bindings vellum ce. 
gt lt to; sits At, 1 tri Ml Nl 7. 6 ‘om hf Z in 
vols., issued 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 pe 
volume. 4/ ) n Hol 
hand-made paper ty litional illu : 
tions, and hound in half lather, at $5.00 per 
volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent 


on applicatio 24 


ESTES 


S & LAURIAT, Puts hers, 


Boston 


kieprt’s Atl (las An Antigu us 


yund in full el 


Substantially i. 
postpaid, 22.00 


ingle copes, 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO 
BRENTANO’S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS 





BOOKS 
of eve ry deseript ion, 


both supplied with 
FOREIGN AND Text-Books, Stationers 
DOMESTIC and every requisite 
Send for Catalogue. at reduced rates 


The Nation. 











REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Unanimously adopted as the Offictal 


I] orld 's ( 
SEND FEFOR ILI 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDIcT, 


Writing Machine 


umobian Exposition. 


STRATED CATALOGUE 


327 weet. ~ ¥. 











SWEET 
YEARS TONED, 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC. 


SOLD 
ON 
MERIT. 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, | 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 
“{LOGUES FRE} 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer 
S851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St.. N.Y 


FRENCH fine 
-~ Pistoia R 5 Ls 
, SLATIONEY. 


BOOKS. Sample Book on applica 


Send for Catalogue 10n 

















IMT IE ARI EDO OT ATES a 


Weed’s Business Law. A valuable beok 


for business colleges and for any one entering or 
business Hfe. $1.00. 

Gide’s Political E conomy - Aton con 
servative and progressive tetail pric 2 

Wilson’s The State. A Text Book in 
Historical and Pr ical Politics. A comparative and 
historical stud) of governm t. Retail] #2 

1 a rey ( — . 

D.C. HEA TL aA COL, Boston, New dork, Chicag 
wT ’ {i [ ) ~ wy | 

Of Books Sel i Read i Ss la Tow 

Libraries is now ready. Send fo 


GINN & COMPANY, Patlishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





SoLip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Nia 
gara Falls An in 
panorama of mountains, fo 
r is, and st re ams 

Pal in Cars 
Between New Yi rk and Ro 
chester, Butfalo, Niagara Falis 
Toronto, Chantauqua Lake 


Cleveland, Cincinnat, and Chi 











cago 
D. L. ROBERTS 


Gen, Pass. Agent 


GERM: 


Reading 
Writing 


Spe akin 








is tat ht by an interesting met i in ERMANIA. a 

r : . study of the ran La 
uas 1 Li $2 a year. Sa pies fres 
\ ERMA ‘ s N.H 
TT Soe \ 
r < " x Water 
Eleet reis “ 

ATT ‘ N.Y 
ry , . 
} or ff = r é : \ >? 
At (EL4i 2" A me se 420 NGS 
I Sed X 
s 2 
x s S s s 
= sily 
~ = f 73 cents 


danger of unsanitary ck anne 
Information free to those who ask. 
WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—_ OR<- 


Othe r Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & COU’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


tchich is absolutely 
pure and soludle. 








jIthas morethan tAree times 
the strength of Cocoa mised 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco 
nomical, costing lesa than one cent a cup 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EAsic¥ 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa, 





P TANGS OR Y ES, 


UNE« ALLED 


ON ( ORAS Vs 
ey , 
\ } 
Ra N w York 
22 124 F. Ra St is AY t " t 
Washington. 8 \ ket Space 


Back Numbers of “ The 


Nation 


response to fr rent inquiries from subscribers 
in te set of Tas Nation hae litt rno mar 
Ket va Partial sets bound and unbound, are al 
ways obtainable (usually lacking t! eariiest volumes), 
and do not mmand hist ates The bindings gene 
ty nt for nothing vt to great diversity of 
atvies. Vv ime I. bas readily brought $10 and upward 
when « plete, bound inbound but wil bring very 
ttle in proportion if i imber is missing. Vo 
mes Tl ant are A sca but not so high priced 
& the firs 
; etfs. both bound an ibound, have sold for 
s “ t r ick bt rs. and have an increas 
z Value ve \ vear 
Sin smbers not more than a year old can usualk 
be suppl by the publishers at 10 centa eae Fo 
mi beers re tt 7) 4 purchasers are re a 
to Mr v ristopher, 47 Dey St, Mr. A. S.C. 
+ Park Row, H. Willams, 105 West Tenth Stree 
New York; or A. H Roffe & Co., Boston, Mags 
e publishers 1 ier undertake to buy or se 
imbers volumes more than a year old, and can on) 
r end sellers or purchasers to negotiate with 
ealerort wlvertise in TH NATION 
Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris 
ing tt ast half year. Two volumes per year lave since 
issu Vol. LVL. comprising the first half year of 
<u 


Itisa wise man who « siders the 
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Choice Collection 


of English Books 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Arabian Nights Entertainments. Illustrated ~~ 
numerous plates, 4 vols., race $14.00 
London (Smith, Elder), 183! 


AINSWORTH (W. eeetinal: Novels and Ro- 
MANCES. A complete set. With numerous illustra- 
tions on steel and wood by George Cruikshank, “ Phiz,” 
and Tony conan. , So, half morocco, marbled 
edge. 16 vols. $50.0 


Art in Phoenicia, canteen: and Ancient Egypt. 
From the French by W. Armstrong. 6 vols., half mo- 
rocco, $50.00. London (Chapman & Hall). 


Berlin Under the New Empire. Its Institutions, 
Industries, Social Life, etc., by Vizetelly. 2 vols., 
three-quarters meqnoeee, alt top, uncut, $ 0.00. Lon: 
don (Tinsley Bros.), 1870 


BLESSINGTON (Countess of). The Literary Life 
and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 
adden, M.R.LA. With a yrtrait. Svo, 
three-quarters calf, gilt top. 3 vols., $15.75. London 
(Newby), 1855. 


BLUNT (Lady). A Pilgrimage to Neid, the Cradle 
of the Arab Race; A Visit to the Court of the Arab 
Emir; and * Our Persian Campaign.” With map, por- 
traits, and illustrations from the author’s drawings. 
Svo. Three-quarters calf, extra, gilt top, bound by 
Tout. 2 vols. $6.00. London (Murray), 1881. 


BURNS (Robert). Poetical Works. Octavo edi- 
tion. 6 vols., three-quarters calf, pilt top, $24.00. 
Limited edition. This copy No. 495. London (Paterson 

0. 


BURNS (Robert). 
os. 5 vols., three-quarters calf, $16.00. 


British Poets. Complete set of the “ Aldine Edi- 
tion of the British Poets.” Embracing the works of 
Akenside, Beattie, Burns, Butler, Chaucer, Churchill, 
Collins, Cowper, Dryden) Falconer, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Milton, Parnell, Pope, Prior, Shakespeare, Spenser 
Surre ’, Swift, Thomson, Kirke White, Wyatt, foung. 
52 vols. 16mo. Half Russia. $50.00. London (Bell 
& Daldy), n. d. 


Barbauld’s British Novelists. Complete set of 50 
vols., half calf, yellow edge. $75.00. 


Bentley’s Novels. Embracing Scottish Chiefs, 
Canterbury Tales, Pastor’s Fireside, and others. In 
a vols., half calf. $45.00. London (Bentley), 

837. 


British Dramatists. Works of Randolph, Chap- 
man, Suckling, Heywood, Behm, Brome, and others. 
25 vols., full calf. $90.00, London (Pearson), 187% 


Book of Gems. The Poets and Artists of Great Bri- 
tain. Edited by S. C. Hall. 3 vols. Three-quarters 
morocco, gilt top, $24.00. London (Saunders & 
Otley) 1836. 
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YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 


The Week. 


THE death of ex-President Hayes, though 
sudden, has no shock for the public mind, 
and no political significance whatever. It 
must truthfully be said, also, that the 
event will excite very little interest. His 
highest honors were thrust upon him, not 
achieved by personal ambition, and his 
Administration did not win him popula- 
rity. He retired from office never again 
to take an active part in public affairs, 
and passed the life of a private gentleman 


1sv3. 


NEW 


who could lend some prestige to philan 
thropic boards and conferences for the ele- 
vation of the freedmen and the protection 
of the Indians. him 
above the necessity of making bitter re- 
flections on the ingratitude of republics, 
and his good sense and just estimate of 
his own abilities kept him simple and un- 
ostentatious to the end of his days. In 
the long line of Presidents he will be re 
membered as the one the fairness of whose 
election was so seriously disputed as to 
bring the country to the verge of violent 
dissension; but also as the one who was 
fated to bring the civil war to a close by 
withdrawing the support of Federal troops 
from the carpet-bag governments of the 
South. If he disappointed the hopes of 
civil-service reformers, and had the in 
sensibility to reward the members of the 
Southern returning-boards who counted 
him into office, he at least put a needful 
pause to the awful descent into jobbery 
and venality which marked the Adminis- 
tration »f Grant. His personal habits and 
choice of associates, and the estimable 
character of his wife, went far to redeem 
the tone of Washington society during his 
incumbency. His want of force and of a 
distinct reformatory purpose prevented 
him either from laying a foundation on 
which his successor might build, or from 
compelling his successor to persevere in 
the same path. In fact, it was too evident 
that things under President Garfield were 
lapsing into their old course when the 
hand of Guiteau interposed to change the 
destiny of the party and the country. 


His means raised 





Mr. Sherman has reported from the Se- 
nate Finance Committee a bill to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act, and to provide 
for the issue of circulating notes by na- 
tional banks up to the par value of the 
bonds deposited by them. Senators Sher- 
man, Allison, Hiscock, McPherson, and 
Carlisle voted in the Committ+e in favor 
of the repealing bill, and Senators Harris 
and Voorhees against it. Senators Mor- 
rill, Aldrich, Vance, and Jones were absent. 
These, if present, would have been equally 
divided. The composition of the Commit 
tee is fairly indicative of the progress of 








sound doctrine in the Senate. One year 
ago, instead of 7 to 4 in favor of the bill, 
the vote most likely would have been 6 to 
5 against it. It is safe to count both Alli 
son and Carlisle as henceforth active sup 
porters of the repealing bill) Whethera 
vote on the measure can be reached at this 
session is problematical, but it is a great 
gain to have got it before the Senate in 
the regular way. It will be a gain evi nif 
the silver Senators try to kill it by delay. 
One year ago they wanted nothing so 
much as a straight vote on free coinage, 
and when they secured it they actually 
had a majority for it. Now it appears 
that they want to avoid a vote, and when 
they speak of the repealing bill they say 
that they will ‘‘talk it to death 
ever it is pushed. 


when 
This means that they 
know they have lost their majority, and 
that the repealing bill will pass whenever 
a vote is reached. If it is not reached at 
this session, President Cleveland will have 
very strong reasons for calling an extra 
Session, 


The Boston Herald considers the Cate 
Bill reported by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency objectionable be 
cause, although it repeals the Sherman 
Act, it provides for the coining of the 
silver bullion now in the Treasury. The 
Herald's objection is stated in these terms: 

** As we understand the matter, only silver 
dollars to the face value of the outstanding 
Treasury notes will be held in the Treasury. 
The rest of the coinage will pass into the cur 
rency in one form or another. That residue, 
reckoned on the present volume of purchases 
of silver bullion, would add at least 
000 to the amount of silver dollars or 
certificates in active circulation.’’ 


22° 
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silver 


It is to be said on the other side that if the 
Treasury finds any way to put out the 
extra 35,000,000 of standard silver dol 
lars, it will get gold dollars or gold value 
in return for them, and 
would be done. 


hence no harm 
But it is not hkely that 


the Treasury could force these cart 
wheel dollars on the public by any 
possibility. Every etfort has been made to 


put out more of these inconvenient coins, 
but the public have refused to carry more 
than some $60,000,000 of them, or say 
$1 per capita) There is no law autho- 
rizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convert his own silver dollars into silver 
But, if the evil which the 
Herald discerns were real, it would be a 
very small price to pay for the stoppage 
of bullion purchases 


certificates. 


We do not see why the Quarantine Bill 


The Nation. 





which has passed the Senate does not pro- | ' ;, 
| passed, without a dissenting vote, a joint 


vide as uniform and effective a system of 


national quarantine as can be hoped for | ees 
| stitution providing for the popular elec- 


without State 
Section 3 puts 
it in the power of the national Govern- 
ment to assume full control of quarantine 
regulations at the port of New York or 


> ly yiTrver I} 
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completeiyv 


quarantine establishments 






anywhere else at any moment when the 
the 
fails to meet the approval of the Secretary 


action of local quarantine ofticials 


of the Treasury. It also gives the Secre 
tary of the Treasury specific 
detail, for special duty at New York, the 


authority to 


Supervising Surgeon Generalof the Marine 
Hospital S_ rvice, or any oth requally com 
petent sanitarian, with full power to over 
rule and supplant the Health Officer of the 
port at any moment when his conduct fails 


to conform with national regulations, or 
in any other manner fatls to meet the ap 
This is 


juarantine, and 


proval of the national authorities 


in effect, full national 


taken in connection with the other require 


ment, that the Secretarv of the Treasury 


shall have rules and regulations drawn for 


the whole country and th istration 
made uniform everywher ves little to 
be desired 

The feeling in favor of electing Nena 
tors by the popular vote, instead of 
through Legislatures, is plainly growing 
At the recent election a proposition 
looking to an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution for that purpose was sub 


mitted to the people of Calfornia, and 
ratified by an overwhelming majority. In 
lowa there is a Movement in the same di 
rection so far 
mit. A 
the Ls 


ber, 


as present conditions per 


new Senator will be elected by 


gislature to be chosen next Novem 
and there is a. strong sentiment 
in favor of having each party name its 
candidate at its State convention, as was 
done by the Democrats of Illinois in the 
The 


practically unanimous for Gov 


ease of Gen. Palmer lowa Demo 
crats are 
there does 


Boies as their candidate, and 


not seem likely to be any opposition to the 
formal naming of him by the Convention 
The Republicans are by no means united 
upon a candidate, and there is much divi 
sion of opinion as to the wisd: pick 
ing out one man to be supported by all 
the factions It is urged against the plan 
that the friends of four 
or tive the 
zealously for the 


m of 


every one of 


possible candidates before 
Legislature would work 
party during the campaign if the choice 
were to remain open, while if the other 
policy were adopted, the supporters of all 
except the one named by the State Con- 
vention would lose much of their interest. 
Notwithstanding this element of opposi- 
tion, however, it seems likely that the Re- 
publicans will finally conclude to name 
their candidate in State Convention, like 
the Meanwhile the 
house of Congress has (on Monday last) 


Democrats lower 


resolution for an amendment to the Con 


tion of Senators. 


The solemn business of nominating 
Mr. Murphy by machine for United States 
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Senator was carried out with only slight 
friction at Albany last week, and this 
action was confirmed by his elec 
tion on Tuesday last. The obvious de- 
light which the Machine leaders take in 
proceedings of this character is one of the 
most curious things about them. Every- 
body outside the Machine is convinced that 
this Murphy election is one of the most 
fatuous blunders ever committed in poli- 
tics. Yet the Machine leaders chuckle 
over it, and are even persuaded that by 
forcing it through in defiance of public 
sentiment they have ‘‘humiliated” the 
President-elect. It isreported that as soon 
as Mr. Murphy takes his seat as Senator, he 
and his associate, Senator Hill, will make 
a formal call upon President Cleveland 
and tender him their services in carrying 
out his policy. It is just possible that 
he may not care for their assistance, and 
it is more than probable that he will get 
along better without it than with it. 





The City Club started last week on what 
we conceive to be its true mission, the ex- 
posure of public abuses and the prosecu- 
tion of official violators of the law. This 
work, in the present condition of the city 
government,can be done only by a power- 
ful organization. Individuals cannot and 
ought not to be expected to undertake 
it. What serious work it is may be inferred 
from the simple fact that almost the 
whole bench of police magistrates— 
the exceptions are few—are in sympathy 
with the law-breakers, and use their power 
more or less to hinder and demoralize the 
police force in their attempts to repress 
or punish crime. Justice Burke, Mayor 
Gilroy’s latest appointment, went to work 
discharging criminals almost as soon as 
he mounted the bench. Grady, whom the 
City Club have made arrangements to 
prosecute, got eight women out of con- 
finement to which they had been sen- 
tenced for six months by Justice Taintor, 
who is one of the few respectable police 
magistrates—either by a trick played on 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tion or by a gross violation of the law. 
In the one case he ought to be pursued 
before the Common Pleas for miscon- 
duct in office; in the other he ought to 
be indicted by the Grand Jury, under the 
statute. This is a state of things which 
we think has no parallel in the history 
of civilized cities, and would excite more 
horror and astonishment if we had not 
come to it by gradual stages. We have 
been brought to it by a composition 
of ‘causes. Which of them all has 
been most powerful is something which 
must be left to the discussion of the 
historian. The work before decent peo- 
ple now is to watch these malefactors 
from day to day, and use such legal ma- 
chinery as exists for bringing them to jus- 
tice and letting in light on their activities. 
They can easily crush any individual who 
assails them, but they cannot crush, and 
ought not to be able to cow, an organiza- 





ahaa like the City Club, if it has its heart 
in the work. Any intelligent and patriotic 
American who can sleep and work quietly 
and contentedly under Tammany rule 
may be sure there is something wrong 
with his moral make-up. He is not only 
a traitor to free government, but to civili- 
zation itself, of which these Tammany 
men are the sworn foes. 





The speeches made by eminent citizens 
at the Lotus Club banquet to Mayor Gil- 
roy on Saturday night call attention anew 
to one of the most serious obstacles to all 
efforts to secure not merely honest but re- 
spectable government for this city. Mayor 
Gilroy has offended public decency by ap- 
pointing two notoriously unfit persons, 
one of them a murderer, to high public 
office. He has been denounced for this 
conduct by the City Club, which has a 
membership of nearly 1,000 of the most 
respectable people of the city, under the 
presidency of the.city’s most eminent law- 
yer, James C. Carter. Mayor Gilroy stood 
up at the banquet and called this censure 
of himself ‘‘slandering a public official, 
belittling his efforts, and making the name 
of the city a byword in the mouths of 
people of other municipalities.” The im- 
pudence of this assumption, that the slan- 
der and reproach were not caused by 
the official who made the shameful ap- 
pointments but by the citizens who rebuked 
him for it, was peculiarly Tammanyish and 
not at all surprising. But it was surpris- 
ing to have a man like ex-Mayor Grace 
get up after Mr. Gilroy and sustain him in 
his impudence by saying: ‘‘My confi- 
dence in the certainty of the success of 
Mayor Gilroy is great. I sympathize with 
him in his disposition to find fault with 
the criticism and slander of those who are 
out of office directed to those who are in. 
I believe it is largely on account of this 
manner of slandering that so many good 
citizens take so little interest in poli- 
tics.” Does Mr. Grace really think so? 
What about the effect on decent citizens 
of finding the Gilroys eulogized in the 
very same terms as the Hewitts and Graces 
by men from whom better things were 
expected? It was less surprising, but 
no less significant, to have Chaun- 
cey M. Depew get up after Mayor Grace 
and say: ‘‘Iam not here as a member of 
the City Club. In fact, Inever was an 
amateur reformer. I truly sympathize 
with Mayor Gilroy when he says the peo- 
ple of this city who do not practise poli- 
tics, are too prone to complain of the men 
on whose shoulders rests the burden of 
administering affairs.” 





Messrs. Grace and Depew are the lead- 
ing representatives of the anti-Tammany 
political forces in this community, the 
County Democracy and the Republican 
party. Is it any wonder that there is no 


public confidence in the sincerity of that 
opposition when these two men stand 





up and not the most 


only defend 





offensive form of Tammany misgov- 
ernment, but ridicule as ‘‘slanderers” and 
‘“‘amateur reformers” the citizens who 
protest against it? If Messrs. Grace and 
Depew think Scannell and Koch are fit 
men for a Mayor to put into high office, 
why are they not both in Tammany Hall ? 
Certainly they have cut from under their 
feet all ground upon which they can 
stand hereafter as opponents of Tam- 
many rule. They surely cannot ex- 
pect that Mayor Gilroy can do any- 
thing worse than this by which even they 
may be induced to take sides with his 
‘‘slanderers.” They have come to his de- 
fence at the moment when he stood in 
sorest need of it from some respectable 
source. Thousands of voters have said in for- 
mer anti-Tammany campaigns: ‘‘Oh, the 
County Democrats and Republicans are no 
better than Tammany—they only want to 
get control in order to run the city in 
their own interest.” Messrs. Grace and De- 
pew now show that this talk was not with- 
out foundation. 





The death of Gen. Butler comes at a 
time when he had well-nigh passed out of 
the public mind. It needs to be said that 
at several distinct periods he concentrated 
upon himself a very large share of public 
attention. The first of these periods was 
when he went as a delegate to the Charles- 
ton Convention of 1860 and voted fifty-seven 
times for the nomination of Jeff. Davis 
for President of the United States. His 
next appearance in a distinguished réle 
was when he entered the Union Army. 
From Big Bethel to Bermuda Hundred, 
where Gen. Grant reported him as be- 
ing ‘‘in a bottle, securely corked,” it is 
doubtful if he rendered any real mili- 
tary service to the nation, although he 
managed to keep himself in evidence 
more than the generals (like Terry, for 
example) who took up his bad jobs 
and carried them to triumphant suc- 
cess. After the war, he entered Con- 
gress and disputed the leadership of the 
House with Blaine at one time, with results 
rather favorable to himself. His ambi- 
tion was next fixed on the Governorship of 
Massachusetts, and, after one or two un- 
successful assaults, he actually carried 
that fortress. He had in the meantime 
become a sort of Democrat—a Butler 
Democrat — and in this characier he 
turned up in 1884 as a candidate for 
the Presidency, with the intent of draw- 
ing enough votes away from Cleveland 
to elect his old enemy Blaine. It was 
supposed, at the time, that this ar- 
rangement was made with Butler by 
‘* Bill ” Chandler at the ‘‘ Ta/lapoosa Con- 
ference.” At all events, the Butler cam- 
paign expenses must have been paid by 
Republican funds, as the Greenback- 
Labor party, whose nominal  candi- 
date Butler was, had no money of its 
own. The ignominious defeat of this con- 
spiracy left Butler stranded politically, 
and he gradually passed out of notice. 
His carver was one of great restlessness 
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coupled with considerable smartness and 
an entire lack of moral sense. 


The Panama Canal Company procured 
the services of Mr. Thompson of Indiana, 
who was at that time Secretary of the 
Navy under President Hayes, as Chairman 
of the American Committee at a salary of 
$25,000 per year. This was open and 
above board. As the American Chairman 
had nothing to do but to draw his salary, 
which we suppose he did with his usual 
energy, the question might be asked, What 
was the use of having an American Chair- 
man at all? Evidently the only object was 
to enable M. de Lesseps to say to the French 
investing public, as he did with suitable fre- 
quency and flourish: ‘‘ Behold, we have the 
American Minister of Marine actively en- 
listed in our enterprise.” This assurance 
would go a great way with Jacques Bon- 
homme, upon whose imagination an offi 
cial of this grade has a powerful charm. 
But it would do more. It would convince 
the French people in general that no dif- 
ficulty wouldarise on this side of the water 
touching the Monroe doctrine. This doc- 
trine, being altogether indefinite, is exactly 
suited to the purposes of anybody who oc- 
cupies an influential position and is inclin- 
ed to make trouble. Of course old Mr. 
Thompson never had any such thought; 
he is not that kind of man at all. But 
his chairmanship would serve to convince 
the French public that no trouble on ac- 
count of the Monroe doctrine would arise. 
This would account for Mr. Thompson’s 
salary of $25,000 for say eight years. 
Now, if there was a certain num- 
ber of discerning persons in the Con- 
gress of the United States who had the 
power to make it hot for De Lesseps 
by stirring up the sediment of the Monroe 
doctrine in Senate and House, and there- 
by frightening French investors, and if it 
was deemed best to ‘‘ placate” them, 7. e., 
purchase their silence, we can understand 


how the rest of the $2,400,000 used over 
here, on the testimony of M. Charles de 
Lesseps, may have been ‘‘ got away with.” 
But we should like very much to know 
their names, and the names of the disburs- 
ing agents as well. 


On the whole, it may be now con- 
cluded that M. Ribot has managed to 
escape the danger with which the Repub- 
lic was threatened a weeks 
and has given the Parisians time to re- 
cover their The plan of burn- 
ing down a house in order to roast 
a pig has always been in favor with the 
population of the capital, and they have 
resorted to it so many times that it was 
almost necessary for the Republic to meet 
and defeat it once at least in order to 
make sure of its stability—just as, as has 
been said, a banking-house has to pass 
through at least one panic to make its 
credit good. But it is melancholy to 
see the way in which it was thought ne 
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few ago, 


senses, 


cessary at first to treat the Panama prison 
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ers in jail, in order, doubtless, to as 
sure the public of the sincerity of 
prosecution. They were taken to court 
every day handcuffed, at tirst in the or- 
dinary prison van like the vilest criminals, 
but then in a cab, and, except that they 
were allowed to receive their meals from 
the outside, underwent other indignities 
which we inflict only on convicts. This 
is partly explained, however, by the fact 
that in the French law 


every accused 


| 
| 


the 


Boor 


man'is a convict, and appears in court as | 


such, aad the judge ‘theckles” him as our 
lawyers do witnesses under cross-exami 





LI 


to attack the liberty of the press, and it 


mav seem to us here that he n ight well 


disregard the correspondents of the foreign 


press also. But that is because we have 


happily no idea of the importance of 
foreign relations to all European states 
men. We ourselves can hardly be said 
to have any foreignrelationsatall There 


is hardly any neeivable contingency 


ers think 


which can make 


‘ 





it us a matter tical con 

cern But to eve wer, ex 
cept England, th mate of the 
| character and stability of its political 





nation. The only new incidents in the | imstitut the last importance 
case are the exposure of the enormous | becau every f them expects 
profits made by Eiffel of the great Tower, | to have ev ras an ally 
and some revelations about M. Hebard, | or an er vou \ ntest. It 
the proprietor of the Temps, which seem | might, for instanc \ very serious 
to need a good deal of explanation. | matter to France to have the Russians, or 
| Austrians, or Germans, or Italians come 
| to the conclusion that was 
The expulsion of the foreign correspond: | rotten. the voters disaffected. the army 
> 2 Ve ; , Le i ~ , Se S ¢ 1 } ‘ 
ents from Paris by the Ministry seems a | insubordinate, and all French statesmen 
high-handed measure, but nobody who] yonal But this the vers tion the 
: 72 ¢ ’ j Y . ‘ ite) hie ° 
knows anything of the condition of the | foreign correspondents have been trying 
Parisian press and of the influence on the | «4 ditfuse. Thev bave been leading the 
popular mind at crises like the present will | gorejon public and money market to be 
doubt its expediency. The foreign cor: | jjgye nor only that the Rep wee om 
respondents in question either are French- | the verge of overthrow tt French 
men, or live among the French journalists, politicians were so dk sate that if it 
frequent the same cafés, and get materials | wore overthrown, noth sone. cn wenn 
-_ + > jj s . — | ° .% . . 
from them for the various lies, rumors, | gyrable could be expected in its place. and 
and insinuations which they scatter all | genic would mean. if epted. that France 
a 3 | Bhi aita Gh « ‘ 4A t i . cde 
over Europe. M. Ribot has to contend | was neither f i san enemy nor 
with two great difficulties—the excitabili- | y. aaa friend 
ty of the French people, and more parti 
culariy of the Parisians, combined with | 
. eas Caprivis sp I f the new 
their now traditional tendency to change | — tend a 
ss } Arimy B be t t mm ee of the 
the form of the government as a remedy Reick 
A nie é : teichstag 1 showed the intentio 
for either bad administration or bad legis se eigsy ae 
: : fthe Emperor and the Cabinet to stan 
lation. During the last hundred years they | | ror and the (acum ind 
: by t unpopul measur st as it 
have tried this remedy about nine times - — — ‘ " 
: - + but some of his rgeuments re que ; 
and whenever a parliamentary crisis arises, ashi ae: ae 
: : “4 ’ at this distar Experience had shown 
it presents itself as a possibility to nearly | “ nyc npigtee and sumenedmaies shown, 
he said, tt when war was threatened it 


everybody's mind—Conservative as well 


as Radical—and the population of Paris | 


passes through a fever such as overtakes | 


other nations only about once in two cen- 
turies. If the Billion Dollar Congress had 
been French, it is not unlikely that Presi 
dent Harrison would have had to fortify 
himself in the White House, and ‘*Tom 

Reed to take refuge in Canada, and we 


should have had to fight proposals to divide | 


the Union into five 
Free Trade, one Protectionist, one 
list, one Silver, and one Paper ; 
of the press on the Parisian mind is, there 
fore, a matter of serious consideration for 


the Government, particularly as the press | 


is manned in the main by frivolous and ig- 
norant adventurers, who hate quiet times, 
would be a 
The best Frenc! 


but they hav: 


revolution 
‘lark ” of the finest kind 
heed 


shown again and again their abilit 


and to whom a 


men do not them, 





persistent lying and denunciation, to rouse 
the plain people—‘: 
a state bordering on frenzy 


‘ a 
ies petites gens into 


With the French journalists it is diffi- 


cult for M. Ribot to deal with 


nt appearing 


Confederacies—one 


was best for Germany to take the offensive, 
and therefore she needed increased forces 
: p 


In other words, she must put herself in a 


position to be the bully of Fur In 

} that way, he continued, it was pos 
sible to « 1 speedy \ ries id 
lasting results But the most obvious 
asting result is the increase of the army 
year by year, and continually growing 
} tension with th: intry over which 
speedy v ries,’ with results that have 
been lasting in this sense, were won. This 

| will scarcely reconcile the taxpayers to 
the new swhich it is proposed to 
lay upon On the whole, we like 





Dr. Delbriick s argument in favor of the 
He puts the matter on 
ind, saving that much more is at 


the mere granting of a sum of 





v, ‘a sovereign who de- 
liberately makes a resolution, and then is 
ce mpelled to abandon it, cannot be a sov- 
ereign longer in the true sense of the word.” 
This has the right ring. The Emperor wants 
t, and that is enough. What sort of an 


mperor is it that can’t have his own way ? 


t 
Dr. Delbriick seems to be a left-over cour 
tier of King Canute. 
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PARTY DUTY. 
THE Tribune of Monday has an address to 
the new General Committee of the Re- 
publican party, in which it gives them 
the following excellent advice: 

‘* For the present the Republican party in 
this city and State can be little more thana 
protesting power, but as such it can exert a 
tremendous influence. By vigilance, intelli- 
gent criticism, and uncompromising hostility, 
by keeping in touch with healthy public senti- 
ment and responding to every impulse in the 
direction of reformatory effort, it can crystal- 
lize the honest elements of opposition to the 
Machine within and without the Democratic 
party and thus ultimately sweep from power 
the existing corrupt municipal and State gov- 
ernments,’’ 

If a party were an individual, it would 
be very ungracious to keep reminding 
it of its bygone faults and shortcomings. 
But a party is a perpetually changing 
body. New members pour into it every 
year; old members die off, and new ques- 
tions, or new aspects of old questions, oc 
cupy its attention. There is, therefore, 
no way within our knowledge of supply- 
ing the recruits and converts with the 
fruits of political experience without going 
back over the history of the organiza 
tion to which they belong. We would 
therefore respectfully point out to the 
members of the Republican party, and es- 
pecially the younger ones, who are now 
weeping among the party ruins, that there 
is no visible human agency so much re- 
sponsible for the present depressing con- 
dition of State and city affairs as the Re- 
publican party. Therefore the Tribune 
ought to have inserted, under the general 
head of ‘‘keeping in touch with healthy 
public sentiment and responding to every 
impulse in the direction of reformatory 
effort,” a list of party errors to be here- 
after avoided, and, if possible, atoned for. 

For example, as to the shocking ap- 
pointments to important public offices re- 
cently made by the Governor and the 
Mayor, consider the kind of example the 
party of intelligence and morality has set 
to our (for the most part) foreign-born 
or ignorant rulers in this matter. In 1884 
it nominated for the Presidency, in spite 
of repeated warnings, a man whose per- 
sonal character was objectionable toa con- 
siderable body of its members, and among 
these were some of the most respected 
and respectable men in the country. 
Whether the charges against him were 
true or false made little difference. From 
the great rule that public office is a public 
trust, it follows easily that no man to 
whom the beneficiaries object on personal 
grounds should be deliberately and de- 
fiantly put into a place of importance; 
for, to make a man fit for such a place, not 
only is it necessary that he should be pure, 
but that those whom he is to serve should 
believe him to be pure. Not only, how- 
ever, were the objections made to the Re- 
publican candidate in 1884 derided, but the 
objectors were loaded with ridicule and 
abuse very like that with which the Hillites 
now load those who object to Judge May- 
nard. In fact, the etguments and epithets 
used in both cases are almost identical. 








Out of this break with ‘‘ healthy public 
sentiment and reformatory effort ” came 
directly the growth of Quay as a party 
leader, and the appearance of Wanamaker 
as a religious worker under Quay, and a 
daily increasing contempt for what may be 
called the application of morals to politics. 
Nothing more cynical has been done here 
by Flower, or Hill, or Croker than was 
done in Pennsylvania, between 1884 and 
1890, under the personal direction of the 
Chairman of the National Republican 
Committee. In defending and apologizing 
for all this, the Republican moralists had, 
by the time the Democrats got into 
power in this State, used their furniture 
and woodwork and the cargo of the ship 
to keep the fires going, and came into port 
in this State a dismantled moral wreck, 
under the command of one of the oldest 
and most notorious of the party repro- 
bates, Mr. Thomas C. Platt. So much for 
the way in which the Republicans have 
led up to and made possible the Maynard 
incident. 

Their responsibility for the rise and pro- 
gress of Hill and Hillism is even plainer. 
They were so full of wrath with the 
Mugwumps for not accepting Blaine at 
their hands in 1884, that in 1885, in order 
to punish them and show the Mugwumps 
their weakness, they actually defeated 
their own candidate, Mr. Davenport, 
and thereby put Hill in the Governorship, 
and started him on the path of mischief 
which he has ever since trodden with 
faithful feet. Over this most unfortunate 
result the Tribune itself, as we have often 
shown from its columns, chuckled pub- 
licly and its editor chuckled privately. 
As soon as Hill got into the Governorship 
he became a power, prepared the way 
for Croker, Gilroy, and Flower, and made 
their methods seem attractive and legiti 
mate because in his hands they had proved 
successful. 

Our piteous plight in the city is explica. 
ble in very much the same way. Tammany 
did not recover from the low estate to 
which the Tweed frauds had reduced it as 
long as Tilden lived and remained the 
leader of the Democratic party. He left 
behind him in this city an element of Demo- 
cratic opposition to it which it was of the 
highest importance, in the interest both of 
city and State, to nourish and encourage. 
It represented, though by no means perfect- 
ly, to a hopeful extent, ‘‘the better ele- 
ment ” in the Democratic party in the city, 
and, as was seen, was prepared to give us 
such respectable candidates for the Mayor- 
alty as Messrs Grace and Hewitt. But the 
Republicans, far from seeking to turn this 
division to account for the benefit of the 
city, gleefully used it, on every possible 
occasion, for the benefit of the tariff and 
other Republican fancies. They ran Gibbs 
against Grace, Roosevelt against Hewitt, 
and Erhardt against Hewitt, thus slowly 
building Tammany up into the power we 
see it to-day, and finally, by defeating 
Scott by abstention, made Croker a dicta- 
tor in both city and State. In fact, a more 





sorrowful story than the latter days of the 
Republican party we cannot recall in the 
whole history of politics. It reads like the 
fall into vicious courses of a brilliant minis- 
ter of the Gospel, or like the adoption by 
a missionary of the manners and customs 
of the savages whom he was sent to evan- 
gelize. The party cannot, any more than 
any other sinner, recover its old place 
without bearing in mind what the sins are 
which have most easily beset it, and what 
have been the opportunities which it has 
mnissed or abused. 


THE HARM OF IMMIGRATION. 


THE proposal to suspend immigration 
wholly for a time as a safeguard against 
cholera has in it a good deal of the old 
medizval admission of inability to take 
scientific precautions against cholera. 
The medieval legislator knew of only 
one way of protecting the community 
against foreign infection, and that was ab- 
solute non-intercourse. He put ship,cargo, 
and passengers under a ban for a long pe- 
riod,and though his quarantine was never 
completely effective, it gave him the satis- 
faction of feeling that he had done every- 
thing he could think of besides praying; 
for praying, coupled with promises of 
church - building or gifts to churches, 
was his main reliance. The best-known 
church in Venice—that of the Madonna 
della Salute on the Grand Canal—cele- 
brates the stoppage of a pestilence by 
the Virgin Mc-v after quarantine had 
totally failed. We have no such reli- 
ance on the Virgin for such purposes, 
but we have had a reliance almost as 
great on our Jenkinses, who meet our 
vows by keeping the enemy at a dis- 
tance. This is still the simple remedy 
of all the more untutored States to-day. 
When they see ‘‘the pest ship” approach- 
ing, they train a gun on her, and make 
her anchor in some remote spot until her 
passeners either get well or pass on 
to a ‘xtter country. We have been 
shame out of this system as regards 
ordinury traffic and cabin passengers, 
but we still cling to it as regards the low- 
er class of immigrants. The chance of 
infection from them seems to us so great 
that, sooner than attempt to disinfect 
them, we propose to shut them out alto- 
gether. This is hardly creditable either 
to our administrative or to our sanitary 
resources. Disinfection is now simply a 
question of money and space. Given a 
place to put infected people, in reazonable 
comfort, the problem of disinfection is no 
more serious than the maintenance in 
health of a regiment of recruits. 

This would be all true even if the immi- 
grants came here only for their own good, 
and were of no manner of use to the Ameri 
can community. But is this the case?” 
The only way we have of deciding it is to 
find out where the places are in the United 
States in which there is no demand for the 
coarser fomns of labor which the immi- 
grants supply. We have made a good 
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deal of inquiry on this point, but never 
could get any answer even from the advo- 
cates of restriction. Where are the 
farms on which there is no place for the 
“hired man” or ‘hired girl”? Where 
are the towns in which the supply of do- 
mestic servants is overflowing, and ‘the 
help” compelled, through competition, to 
take any places that are oered them? 
Where are the works of irrigation, or 
drainage, or canal, or railroad, or aque- 
duct building, or mining in which labor 
is a drug, and the contractors have every- 
thing theirown way? And, to look at the 
matter retrospectively, which are the great 
public works already in existence that 
would be in existence now if the tide of 
European emigration had not begun to 
flow this way after 1840? Since 1840 
almost all our railroads have been made. 
They form altogether a great work, such 
as no other modern nation can show, 
because they cover immense distances 
through regions that were utterly wild and 
but thinly peopled when the roads were 
made, and, indeed, from the point of view 
of laboriousness, have had no prototype 
except the roads which the Romans car- 
ried to the remotest corners of the Empire. 

We are aware that Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, who has been discussing the emi- 
gration problem from both the moral and 
the economical point of view, with great 
freedom and force, holds that we could 
have executed all our great public works 
through the native population solely. He 
holds that, as the clearing of the corti- 
nent of its timber and the fencing of 
the land for agricultu.al purposes was 
a stupendous job, and was executed solely 
-with American hands, there would have 
been no difticulty in getting American 
labor for the railroads when the demand 
for them came. But the probabilities 
seem to us all the other way, for the rea- 
son that nearly all American manual labor 
has hitherto been expended on the home 
of the laborer. The American of the last 
century and the beginning of this did 
a great work, but it was day almost 
invariably in order to secure ) mself a 
house with arable fields arounu it. He 
has never shown any disposition to go to 
a distance, ina gang, as a hired man, and 
live in huts on rude fare for months 
away from his family, cutting canals and 
railroads through swamps and mountains. 
He has apparently always felt ihat he 
could do better for himself, and, when the 
country called for the railroads, let the 
foreigner come in and make them. 

Nor has it been shown that the low stan- 
dard of living of the newly arrived emi- 
grant drays down that either of the immi- 
grants already here or of the natives. 
There is noavailable testimony on this head 
which does not point the other way. There 
is no class of emigrants, on the contrary, 
who do not little by little raise their stan- 


dard. of living in their desire to as- 
similate themselves to the American 
population. The process may be slow 


where the emigrants of the same origin 


Nation. 


keep together in villages or in certain 
quarters of the great towns, but the move- 
ment is almost always upward. They 
gradually wear better clothes, eat better 
food, and become more cleanly in their 
habits. Those who have been here for ten 
years are rarely distinguishable from the 
natives in dress, and though the improve 
ment in their dwellings and personal ha 
In 
fact, the physical or moral harm which 
the immigrants, simply as additions to the 
laboring population, have done to the 
United States is not perceptible, or, at all 
events, has never been clearly pointed out. 


bits is slower thanin dress, it goes on 
£ 


The harm they do the country as addi 
tions to the voting population is undoubt 
ed, notorious, and undeniable. The prac 
tice which prevails all over the country, 
and of which both parties are equally 
guilty, of seizing the emigrants and impos 
ing the franchise on them very soon after 
they land, almost willy-nilly, has had an 
influence on our public men, on our press, 
and on our legislation of the most delete 


rious kind. A whole volume might be 


filled with illustrations of this. Near 
ly all the economical absurdities pro 
duced on the stump) or embodied 
in legislation are due to a desire to 
“capture the foreign vote.” The de 


gradation of ourcity government is large 
ly due to the readiness of the natives to 
let the immigrants sick the cities in re 
turn for their support in the Federal arena. 
In truth, there is no corner of our system 
in which the hastily made and ignorant 
foreign voter may not be found eating away 
the political structure, like a white ant, 
with a group of natives standing over him 
and encouraging him. There is not to-day, 
however, a single proposal before th 
country from any reputable source to pro 
cure a naturalization law which will ar- 
rest the great debasement of our politics 
through the incessant additions made to 
the voting population by the half-civilized 
new comers, and we are on the point of 
seeing nearly all our large cities turned 
over completely to them and the handful 
of demagogues who control them. 


THE KANSAS SITUATION. 

THE condition of Kansas at this moment 
is so extraordinary as to challenge the at- 
tention of the nation. Rival bodies claim 
the right to be considered the legal House 
of Representatives, and one side 
ready to resort to force if necessary to 
carry the day. The wildest doctrines are 
proclaimed amid the loudest applause, and 
almost any extreme of folly appears pos 


sible. 


seems 


The situation results from the rise of the 
Populist party. Under the name of the 
Farmers Alliance, it almost elected its can- 
didate for Governor in 188), chose 
Simpson and four other Alliance candi 
dates as Representatives in Congress, and 


“Jerry 


elected a Legislature which sent Peffer to 


the United States Senate. At the recent 





election it carried the Governorship and 





the upper branch of the Legislature, but 
to the 
majority of its members being Republicans, 


failed secure lower house, a clear 


while three or four regular Democrats 
could not be depended upon to help the 
Populists Ever since the election the 
managers of the latter party have been 


scheming to secure control of the House, 


and thus of the whole Legislature, which 
is to choose a United States Senator 

The new Governor, Lewelling by name, 
Was inaugurated on January % and his in 


augural address was a singular produc- 


tion. He pictured the condition of the 
State as terrible Our hearts have 
ached,” he said, ‘“‘ because of evictions 


under the Lrish tenant laws, but hundreds 


of our own families are made homeless 


every year by the foreclosure laws of Kan 


sas, and thus the power which freed the 
African is forcing into the same crucible 
the sons and daughters of our own blood 
' : 
Hie proceeded 
Iw N ar attle 
; ~~ 
i t be | i , ™ s 
l ive zr bee deadiv a x 
re] ented 1 ister sia ‘ vas 
Sal, King and peasant, despot ama eri, ‘ 
ord and tenant, iender and borrower, organ 
Lavarice and the necessities of ft vided 
and beipless poor. Lappeal to the 4 { 
this great commonw t ‘ ‘ 1 ves 
n the side of humanity and justice 
He proclaimed it the esp duty at the 
present time to ‘protect the producer 
from the ravages of combined wealth 
First among these ravages he ranked the 
refusal to permit the fre coinage of 
silver. and next the w irawal of circu 


lation by the national banks, as a result of 


which ‘‘the purchasing power of the dol 
lar has become so great that corn, wheat 
beef, pork, and tton have scarcely com 
manded a price equal to the cost of pro 
duction He drew a gloomy pi re of 

the farmer who wearily drags himself 
from dawn till dark to meet the stern ne- 
cessities of the mortgage on the farm,” 
and of ‘‘the business man, early grown 
gray, broken in health and spirit by the 


successive failures, anxiety, like a boding 


owl, his constant companion by day and 


the disturber of his dreams by night 
‘Is the State powWer.ess against these con- 


ditions® ‘asked the new Gove Then, 


rnor 
he answered himself, State has fail- 

mpact is a hol- 
declared, 
i the State has 
He closed 


ed, and our boasted civil 


low mockery. But,” he gov- 


} 


a failure, an 


ernment is not 
10t been constructed in vain 


with a glowing picture of what would be 


accomplished by ‘‘the generation which 
has come to the rescue 

Consci- nee is in the saddle; we have leap- 

d the bloody chasm and entered a contest for 

the protection of home, humanity, and the 

gnity of labor The grandeur of civilization 

shall be emphasized by the dawn of a new era, 






in which the people suall reign. And if found 
necessary they will ‘expand the powers of gov- 
ive the enigmas of the times.’ 
greater than the law or the sta- 


ernment to s 
The peon'e are 
t .and when a nation sets its heart on doing 
a great and good thing, it can find a legal way 
" " ¢ 
‘lL have a dream of the future. I have an 
enduring faith, the evolution of an abiding 
faith in human government. And in the 
beautiful visions of a coming time I behold 
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when the withered hand of want shall not be 
outstretched for charity, when liberty, equali- 
ty, and justice shall have permanent abiding 
places in this republic.’’ 

On the evening of inauguration day the 
Populists held a ‘‘love-feast,” at which 
speeches were made by Jerry Simpson, 
Mrs. Lease, and others of their leaders, in 
the same line as Lewelling’s. The Gov- 
ernor had said: ‘‘The Government must 
make it possible for the citizen to enjoy 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If 
the Government fails of these things, it 
fails in its mission. It ceases to be of ad- 
vantage to the citizen; he is absolved from 
his allegiance, and is no longer held 
by the civil compact.” Simpson proceeded 
from generals to particulars. ‘‘ You must 
organize the Legislature in this hall to- 
morrow,” he said, ‘‘and I wouldn’t let the 
technicalities of the law stand in the way. 
Call this revolution if you will. I do not 
favor revolution in this case, but only as a 
last resort; but see to it that you organize 
the Legislature here to-morrow.” This 
advice was followed. That is to say, the 
Populist minority of Representatives 
elected a Speaker and organized a House 
on one side of the Chamber, while the Re- 
publicans did the same thing on the other 
side, being supported by three of the De- 
mocrats. 

A secret caucus of the Populist leaders 
was held on January 11, which was ad- 
dressed by the Assistant Attorney-General, 
by one of the Weaver Electors, by a Populist 
candidate for United States Senator, and 
other prominent members of the party. 
This caucus adopted resolutions congratu- 
lating the people of Kansas upon having 
the organization of the House in their in- 
terest, and saying, among other things: 


** Resolved, That we endorse and applaud 
the glorious action of the Representatives, and 
urge them, if not recugnized by the Governor, 
to say to him, as did Mirabeau to his king 
when the monarch refused to recognize the 
French Assembly of the people: ‘Slave. go 
tell your master we are here by the will of the 
people, and we shall disperse only at the point 
of the bayonet.’ 

** Resolved, further, That we urge the repre- 
sentatives of the great American people to 
stand firm as a unit, and that we pledge them 
unfaltering support in their movements 
against the representatives of greed and 
avarice.’’ 


On Thursday the Governor recognized 
the Populist House, and it began to look 
as though the leaders were bent upon hav- 
ing their way at any cost—going so far 
even as to impeach Supreme Court judges, 
if necessary to secure decisions which will 
give them some color of law for their per- 
formances. Not a few members of the 
party look with disfavor upon this pro- 
gramme, but such men as Simpson and 
such women as Mrs. Lease thus far are in 
control of the organization. 

The most extraordinary feature of this 
whole business remains to be stated. It is 
found in the facts that Kansas is, on the 
test of illiteracy, one of the most intelli- 
gent States in the Union; that it has an 
excellent public-school system, many col- 
lege institutions, and a State university; 
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that it has few cities, and not a large foreign 
element; and that it has always been con- 
sidered a fair sample of an American com- 
monwealth, in which the system of self- 
government was working out its perfect 
fruit. Such an unexpected outbreak as 
this of the last two or three years shows 
at least that it is not only in the cities, 
where the foreign-born swarm, that dema- 
gogues may thrive and the doctrine of 
revolution be preached. 








THE CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


THE outbreak of dissensions among the 
higher clergy in the Catholic Church in 
this country is not a thing of a day’s 
bringing forth. The origin of the trouble 
dates a long way back, and resides part- 
ly in personal differences between rival 
Catholic leaders, and partly in grave 
questions of ecclesiastical policy. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had his first personal 
clash with Archbishop Ireland years ago in 
the matter of the attitude of the Church to 
the Knights of Labor, when the New York 
prelate, it was understood, was for dealing 
with that organization in the summary 
way adopted by the Canadian hierarchy. 
Then came the McGlynn case, with its 
further injection of personal bitterness. 
But above and beyond all these questions 
relating to persons, there gradually grew 
up two parties in the Church sharply di- 
vided on the subject of the proper attitude 
of Catholics towards American public 
schools. 

Archbishop Corrigan was the leader and 
representative of what may be called the 
High Church party. He was for exalting 
the authority of the Church over all po- 
litical institutions. The only relation of 
Catholics to the school system which he 
would countenance was one of hostility, 
and of endeavor to force an appropria- 
tion of public funds for the support of 
the parochial schools. In this he assumed 
to pose as the especial champion of the 
Papacy, and wished it to be understood 
that he had truer ideas of the divine rights 
of the Church and of the authority of 
discipline than those of the episcopate 
who differed from him. Fora long time 
everything went his way. The decrees of 
the Baltimore Council on the school ques- 
tion were after his own heart. All the 
talk was of forcing every parish to have 
its own Catholic school, and of visiting 
with the severest ecclesiastical pains these 
Catholic parents who should send their 
children to the public schools. Archbishop 
Ireland’s famous Faribault plan of compro- 
mise between Catholic ideas and the Ame- 
rican school system was denounced as a 
wicked and dangerous measure, which 
would be sure to be condemned by the 
Pope as soon as the Holy Father could 
get his hands on it. 

But then came Archbishop Ireland’s pil- 
grimage to Rome, of last year, and its un- 
expected consequences. He seems to have 
won over the Pope and the Propaganda 
completely, and has got a series of deci- 





sions which has left his opponents dum. 
founded. His Faribault plan, instead of 
being disallowed, was approved. More 
than that, a fully empowered Legate 
of the Pope was despatched to this coun- 
try for the special purpose of settling 
the school question, and the fourteen 
authorized propositions which he read in 
the name of the Holy See at the gathering 
of archbishops in this city last November, 
more than sustained the Archbishop of 
St. Paul In fact, it was the Corrigan 
plan that was condemned, inasmuch as the 
highest and infallible Catholic authority 
decided that it was no sin for Catholics 
to patronize American schools, and that 
they should be allowed freely to do so 
where they had no parochial schools, or 
where the latter were distinctly inferior 
to those maintained at public expense. 

This was a fearful blow to his Grace of 
New York, who had appeaied to the Pope 
and got more than he bargained for. It 
was not to be expected that he should ma- 
nifest any great happiness over the result, 
as he certainly did not, but it was to be 
presumed that he would submit, even if 
sullenly. Yet the revelations of Sunday 
week make the astonishing fact clear that 
the very prelate who had been most stre- 
nuous in exalting papal privilege and 
preaching the doctrine of submission, 
and who had denounced all efforts to 
Americanize the Church, is now endea- 
voring to excite resistance to the Pope’s 
decision on the school question, and 
to arouse a spirit of resentment at 
foreign dictation in matters of church 
policy. He has set about this, moreover, 
in the way of a politician endeavoring to 
manufacture public sentiment through 
inspired interviews and editorial articles, 
and, like some politicians, has come to 
grief through the publication of one of 
his intriguing letters marked ‘‘ Private.” 

It may not be true that his conduct has 
been made, or will shortly be made, the 
basis of serious charges against him at 
Rome, though the utterances of both 
Archbishop Satolli and Archbishop Ire- 
land show that they resent his scheming 
and are disposed to hold him to a pretty 
strict account of some sort. But however 
that may be, the exposure of his methods 
cannot but bring a heavy loss of prestige 
both to him and to the cause for which 
he stands. If the papal approval of 
Archbishop Ireland’s Faribault plan was 
of itself a victory for liberal Catholicism, 
the subsequent decisions of the Pope, 
through his representative, and the hu- 
miliation of the leader of the reactiona- 
ries, have put that victory beyond ques- 
tion and made it secure. Infallible wis- 
dom cannot reverse its judgments, and 
therefore it will no longer be possible for 
good Catholics in this country to maintain 
their attitude of uncompromising hostility 
to American public schools. 

Looking at the matter in its larger as- 
pects, it reveals the same liberal spirit 
which has marked Leo’s policy in regard 
to the French Republic. As Mr. Santa- 
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vana remarks in his late article in the 
New World, this is but a wise recognition 
of the fact that history has brought about 
a change of the seat of power in France, 
and that the same expediency which once 
made it advisable for the Church to cast in 
her lot with the conservative parties and 
dynasties of Europe, now impels her to 
seek alliance with the rising might of 
democracy. It will be largely due to the 
sagacity and firmness of the Pope if the 
Catholic Church succeeds in what the 
writer quoted declares to be its present 
hope—that of ‘‘ regaining the confidence 
of the masses.” He judiciously observes: 

‘* Whether this vast ambition is capable of 
realization, it is, of course, impossibie to say. 
All that we may predict with safety is that, 
if itis reaiized, it will be in a form materially 
different from that intended. The Catho- 
lic may be allowed to believe that the Church 
is infinitely adaptable, and in all societies 
maintains the same doctrines and diffuses the 
same influences. But the impartial observer 
will nevertheless think that this elasticity of 
the Church is a property of its organization 
rather than of its religious content, and that 
the world has already seen more than one 
religion under the name of Catholicism. 
Perhaps the democracy of a future age may 
call itself Catholic—even this would be a 
strange repetition of history. But that new 
Catholicism would be something different 
from what we know, and something to which 
our affection or our aversion would be only 
partially transferable.’’ 


THE GEOLOGIC ATLAS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THE beginning of this new year will be marked 
in scientific annals by the appearance of the 
first number of the ‘Geologic Atlas of the 
United States,’ issued by the National Geologi- 
cal Survey at Washington. It is now more 
than ten years since the reorganization of the 
Survey, and-in this interval its publications 
have consisted of annual reports, monographs, 
bulletins, and statistical summaries of our 
mineral resources. A large number of topo- 
graphic maps of different parts of the country, 
of which more below, have also been prepared 
and sparingly distributed to libraries, but not 
generally published as yet. The results of 
much of the field labor of the Survey still re- 
main in its offices; partly because their final 
preparation involves deliberate review and 
comparison, and partly because their publica- 
tion requires the adoption of a consistent plan 
that shall with good probability hold for a 
number of years to come, and in which the 
scheme of map-coloring and description shall 
be as uniform as possible for all parts of the 
country. The first folio of the final atlas, pre 
pared in accordance with this matured plan, is 
now before us. It is a beautiful product of 
good work. 

The largest preliminary undertaking re- 
quired for the preparation of the Geologic 
Atlas was to secure a topographic map on 
which the geology of the country could be 
adequately represented. Much topographic 
work had previously been done in the West 
by different surveys, but it was of various 
styles, and it had not been uniformly drawn 
and published. The maps issued by the Coast 
Survey, the Lake Survey, and the Mississippi 
River Commission covered only a relatively 
small part of the national domain, and, like 
the work of the earlier Western surveys, was 
not in form for the use of the geologist. The 


United States Geological Survey therefore be- 
gan to make a topographic map of the coun- 
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try in IS82, the largest map ever undertaken 
by a nation. The successive annual reports 
of the director contain accounts of the plan 
and progress of the work. The chief problem 
of the map has been to decide on a method of 
field work and a scale and style of publica 
tion that should at once present results of 
sufficient accuracy and minuteness and yet 
not cost too much, The total cost for the en 
tire topographic survey will of course be a 
large sum, but we can only regret that Con 
gress has not allowed an even more liberal 
use of public funds for this purpose. The 
maps already issued serve truly to teach us 
more of our home geography than was ever 
known before, except by observant travellers 
or by individual observers in local districts; we 
would gladly see a greater expense incurred 
and a gpeater degree of accuracy reached 

Up to the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 
IS92, an area of 547,000 square miles—about 
one-sixth of our domain, distributed over forty 
two States and Territories—had been surveyed. 
Six hundred and forty-nine map sheets had at 
that time been completed—205 of these being 
onascale of 1:62,500; 338 on a seale of 1:125,000; 
and 61 ona scale of 1:250,000. Hereafter, all 
surveys will be made for the first of these 
scales, about an inch toa mile; this being about 
the scale that is now generally adopted by 
many countries. Smaller scales do not allow 
of the introduction of necessary topographi 
and geologic detail; larger scales involve too 
great an expense, All of these maps are drawn 
ona uniformgystem. The sheets on a scale of 
atile to an inch cover a sixteenth of a latitude 
and longitude “square degree”; each sheet be- 
ing named after its chief town and State. We 
may note that convenience of use would lx 
served if an index of the names of the eight ad- 
jacent sheets were added on the margin. Each 
sheet is printed in three colors. Brown gives 
the topographic relief, indicated by contour 
lines which give the altitude above sea level: 
the vertical interval between the contours 
varying from 5 to 250 feet, according to the 
scale of the map and the needs of the district 
The water is in blue; and all names, roads, and 
boundaries are in black. 

Quite apart from the geological use to which 
these maps wiil all be put, they are of 
value from their indication of the actual 
of our country. Those who are interested in 
geographic study know that the maps commen- 
ly published fail to give any proper representa- 
tion of the features of our States. A few spe- 
cial maps have been published by State or local 
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geological surveys, but the area they include is 
insignificant. 
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remainder of the country has been only vague- 


The real expression of thx 


ly known, except to those who travel extensive- 
ly over it. But, with the national topographic 
maps in hand, the case is quite different. Re 
cognizing at the outset that the limit of their 
cost has kept down their scale and has reduced 
their minute accuracy below what geographers 
would wish, we still find in them a vast fund of 
long-desired information. In New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island, where local and 
national authorities have joined forces and 
completed the surveys, the State atlases ar 
published and are in great demand; and, fortu 
nately, the cost of purchase is so low in single 
sheets that everybody in these States may now 
have a reasonably good map of his surround- 
ings. Elsewhere the published sheets do not as 
yet completely cover any State: but the areas 
surveyed are large, and when the maps are 
brought together, they present the topography 
Where 
one find an adequate pic- 
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gions with much distinctness. 
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t region, 
verbal and | in its general and local re 
It is manifest that a siderable intelligence 
is required for the understanding of so broad 
an " int of a region as is here presented; 
but it is equally manifest that a serious and 
successful attempt has been made by the offi- 
ers of the Survey to present the facts In as un- 
technical a form as is « 


Subsequent monographic reports 


nsistent with clearness 


will discuss the region more fully; but the 
present intention of the Director of the Sur 
vey, as expressed in this product of the work 
under bis charge, is clearly to give us a state- 
ment of the geological history, structure, and 
products of our country in as gene rally useful 
a manner as is consistent with scientific accu 
racy. The people of the United States are to 


be congratulated on the beginning of so grand 
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ries of national publications as is foresha- 
ved by this atlas of the Chattanooga sheet. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORK OF 
BURNE-JONES. 
Lonpon, January 3, 1893. 

‘THREE winter exhibitions in the New Gallery 

iausted the artistic resources of the three 
‘at royal houses of Great Britain. For this 
ur novelty had to be sought in less exalted 
arters, and upon Mr. Burne-Jones fell the 

honor of succeeding Tudors and Stuarts and 
ielphs. 

3y their choice the managers showed their 

sdom. Atnoearlier period in the artist's ca- 
eer could his life’s work have claimed the seri- 

sattention it now commands; the chances are 
will never again arouse the same interest 

d respect. Not that there has been any 

irked development or change in his art of 

ve, but various other causes have conspired to 
ing him into unusual prominence. Artistic 
inion in England is more influenced by 

‘ench thought and French criticism than the 

iglish themselves realize, or, if they did, 

ould care to admit. The result of Burne- 

mes’s success across the Channel has been his 
creased notoriety at home. His drawings 
ere found worthy of the French Luxem- 
surg; at once in England he became the le- 
itimate successor to queenly amateurs and 
yal martyrs in popular galleries. The few 
ho have always recognized what is great in 
s work, despite its shortcomings, have not 
ubled or lessened their appreciation; but the 
‘vany, who have hitherto either sneered or else 
-eserved a discreet indifference, are now pre- 
pared to worship. The new impetus in his 
/avor has been the stronger since in France he 
applauded for those very qualities which 
iost appeal to the average Englishman. 

He had exhibited in Paris, and been praised, 
everal years before, but still it was only in 
389 that the French may be said really to 
ave discovered him. His appearance in their 
xhibitions just then was opportune. French- 
ren were on the lookout for a new fad in art. 
‘hey had had their fill of realists and natural- 
ts, of impressionists and plein-airistes. Lite- 

rary men were evolving new schools with be- 
wildering rapidity, but, in the art world, mat- 
ters seemed to have come toa standstill. In- 
eed, the degree of technical skill artists had 
attained appeared to leave little scope for any 
important revolution, any startlingly novel or 
morbid development except in subject, and it 
vas therefore to subject that attention was 
tarned. Here, for the seekers, the required fad 
vas found, made to their hand. In France 
ind elsewhere, isolated and belonging to no 
pecial group, were a few men who had always 
shown a tendency to the fantastic in subject 
ind the decorative in treatment, with results 
hat were in marked contrast to the prevailing 
ealism. There was in France itself Puvis de 
‘havannes, strong enough to be accepted as 
aaster by the Parisians when his methods were 
igast in fashion. There were in Germany 
Max Klinger, Franz Stuck, and, above all, 
\rnold Bécklin, slighted in Berlin, and for 
ears believed in by no one but Baron Schack 
f Munich. Descending upon Paris—for its 
onquest, Zola would say—came, from one 
hardly knew where, Fernand Klumpff and 
Carlos Schwabe — moderns in technical ac- 
complishment, primitives in design and ar- 
rangement. And it was at this juncture that 
Burne-Jones arrived, bringing with him all the 
traditions of the pre-Raphaelites. The cue was 








given; the faddists took it up to good purpose. 
Art is holy, preached Sar Peladan and the 
Rosicrucians, as if the same theory had not al 
ready been proclaimed by Ruskin and worn to 
shreds in England. The artist should paint 
only the ideal, the more progressive critics 
agreed with Octave Uzanne. If idealism or 
mysticism or religion on canvas was what was 
wanted, there was not a French painter who 
was not equal to the occasion. With the addi- 
tion of halo and appropriate title, it was a sim- 
ple matter to transform boulevardians and 
peasants into Christs and Madonnas; it was, 
after all, far easier to render the light that 
never was, on sea or land, than actual sun- 
shine; in the end, allegory required less re- 
search than elaborate historical composition. 
Last spring, mysticism was rampant in both 
Salons. But the line was quickly drawn be- 
tween the genuine and the imitation; between 
the men who painted ‘‘the ideal” to be in the 
movement, and the men whose special game 
had been to paint it all their lives—between 
Puvis and Jean Béraud, between Bicklin and 
Latouche, between Burne-Jones and Blanche. 
And among the acknowledged leaders of the 
idealists, or mystics, Burne-Jones was ranked 
very high. True, in technique, he was cen- 
turies behindhand. But if to him subject 
plainly was of more importance than handling, 
if his drawing at times degenerated into the 
archaic, this was but a sign of his deeper mys- 
ticism. Besides, charm of color and ingenuity 
in filling a given space were felt to be redeem- 
ing qualities in his work. Even in their fads, 
the French do not lose all artistic perception. 
In England it has always been his subject which 
has captivated his admirers. Now that his 
shortcomings, which pass for mysticism, have 
been sanctioned in Paris, it is to be feared that 
his influence will be far more widespread than 
heretofore, and that this influence will be ex- 
erted by all that is weakest in his art. 

For this reason the exhibition of his work is 
just now of peculiar interest, not only to mana- 
gers of a gallery, who look to profit, but to stu- 
dents, who look to the future. The collection is 
fairly representative. It includes all his most fa- 
mous pictures, with the exception of the ‘* Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” the ‘‘ Perseus,” the ‘‘Sponsa 
di Libano,” the ‘‘Briar Rose” series; but these 
can be the more readily dispensed with since it 
is in them his mannerisms are most intolerable, 
his defects most aggressive. The result of 
bringing together such a number of his paint- 
ings and studies is at once to emphasize his 
strength and his limitations. What these are 
it would be useless to point out in detail, so 
admirably have his qualities as an artist been 
summed up in the Nation’s recent notice of 
‘Edward Burne-Jones: A Record and Review.’ 
But in the original work certain facts neces- 
sarily are more conspicuous than in the repro- 
ductions. If he has any claim to greatness, if 
he excel at all, it is as a colorist, and the beau- 
ty of his color is lost when his pictures are re- 
produced in black and white. Moreover, it is 
as a colorist that the extent of his debt to Ros- 
setti is most apparent. 

It might be difficult to trace to its source 
the inspiration of Puvis de Chavannes or Bick- 
lin. But with Burne-Jones there can be no 
such difficulty. He is the direct product of the 
Pre-Raphaelites, who, in their turn, were the 
artistic offspring of Ford Madox Brown. Of 
all this school, whether founder or brother- 
hood, the one really great and original man 
was Rossetti. He was a most indifferent 
painter, a still worse draughtsman; but he was 
a poet who succeeded, after a fashion, in put- 
ting his poetry on canvas, and in producing 





beautiful color in the process. His poetic in- 
dividuality may arouse appreciation, but the 
student could not possibly find a more mislead- 
ing and incompetent master. Burne-Jones, 
however, accepted him as the infallible Pope of 
Art, from whom he borrowed method (or lack 
of method), color, subjects, models, and, in a 
word, everything that was to be borrowed. 
Some of his first water-colors, dated in the 
early sixties, the ‘‘ Fatima” or ‘‘A Dream,” 
for example, might indeed pass for literal co- 
pies of Rossetti. In the review I have referred 
to, the critic explains that his finer accomplish- 
ment followed his emancipation from Rosset- 
tian bondage. But his pictures prove this to 
be only ina measure true. To all the affecta- 
tions and technical weaknesses which, in his 
blind faith, he accepted from the master, he 
added something of the latter's trick of color. 
In his least mature work, as in Rossetti’s, 
there are times when the rich hue of a bit of 
drapery, or the warm glow in a glimpse of dis- 
tant sky, forces one to forgive primitiveness of 
design and execution. His ‘‘ Merlin and Ni- 
mu” and the ‘‘Forge of Cupid,” both dated 
1861, are simply little gems of color, And in 
the elaborate working out of detail he seems 
also to have appropriated for himself much of 
Rossetti’s decorative sense, which, on occa- 
sions, saved him from tediousness. Two tiny 
water-colors, ‘‘Clara von Bork” and ‘‘Sidonia 
von Bork,” attributed to 1860, as elaborate as 
anything he has ever done, are among his mas- 
terpieces. Apparently, in those early days, 
doubt never disturbed his artistic creed—he 
knew what he wanted; it had not occurred to 
him that the means provided by Rossetti were 
inadequate, and so he managed to produce the 
effects for which he was striving. 

But with time he evidently became conscious 
that the master was but an apprentice who 
could not teach the very things which it is 
most important for the student to learn. He 
threw off Rossetti’s childish technique and 
broadened his own methods. It is curious to 
contrast the breadth with which the minute 
detail in the globes held by the angels in ‘‘ The 
Days of Creation,” dated 1877, is suggested, 
with the elaborate carrying-out of the gown in 
‘*Sidonia von Bork.” He has never concern 
ed himself withthe problems of light and at- 
mosphere which are the delight and despair of 
the modern artist; for him impressionism, at 
least in the rendering of facts in Nature, has 
had no meaning, no fascination. But he has 
learnt how to put his paint on canvas, and in 
technique has grown more accomplished. It 
seems, however, almost as if, with increased 
knowledge, had come increased distrust. His 
later work is tentative, experimental, com- 
pared to the youthful water-colors, in which 
there was no hesitation. Effort is too often 
visible. Frequently it appears to have weak- 
ened his grasp of color, to have made him more 
ingenious than artistic in his decorative 
scheme. There are notable exceptions, of 
course. Nothing could exceed the exquisite 
depth and richness of color in his portrait of 
his daughter, though perhaps on no canvas is 
his curious inability to draw the human 
face more marked. And nothing could be 
more effective and finer than the design of 
the ‘‘ King Cophetua,” though even here one 
could have wished for less invention, or in- 
genuity, in the details. But when all is said, his 
best period is that which produced the ‘* Chant 
d@’ Amour ” and the ‘* Wine of Circe,” when he 
had full command of the color he had inherit- 
ed from Rossetti, but was beginning to take 
some heed of technical requirements. In these 
was none of the fussiness of such compositions 
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as the ** Briar Rose,” none of the crude tints 
of the “* Danaé” or the ** Sponsa di Libano.” 

In his drawings is found the same combina- 
tion of strength and weakness. Heisa master 
in some of his studies of detail. Those of 
draperies and of armor, done in chalk on 
black paper, even Menzel could not surpass 
And yet his more finished designs for a series of 
illustrations for the ‘®neid,’ fine as many 
are in feeling for line, are hopelessly niggled. 
And so with his heads: some may be delightful 
in their suggestiveness, others are irritating 
in their monotony and feebleness. The few car- 
toons for stained glass exhibited in the present 
collection might lead one to suppose that his 
designs are meant toserve as merest hints for 
Mr. Morris, so inferior are they tothe windows 
themselves. This is unfortunate, for it is real- 
ly when Mr. Burne-Jones has a definite space 
to adorn for a special purpose that he is most 
A pianoforte, decorated by him 
with a lovely arrangement of and 
figures, and a large chest in gesso, with the 
panels designed by him and executed in color, 
are proofs of his supremacy in this kind of 
work. Itisto be regretted that he has not de 
voted his talents more wholly to it. 

But the important consideration is less Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s own position than the result of 
this exhibition on the younger and rising gene 
ration of art-students. The effect of Rossetti’s 
influence on Burne-Jones we know, and for 
that matter we have already seen something of 
the nature of the spell cast by Mr. Burne-Jones 
over a select few. To realize how baleful it is, 
one has but to look at the work of his son, of 
Mr. Strudwick, of one or two others who be- 
long to the little clique ridiculed of old as the 
‘oreenery-yallery.” 
like Rossetti, 
make him 
But 
not be imitated; from him his followers acquire 


successful. 


scrolls 


Mr. Burne-Jones himself, 
qualities which 
despite his shortcomings. 


has certain 
great 


they are the very qualities which can 


only his mannerisms, which they mistake to be 
his chief virtues. It would be far better for 
the student to begin by studying the work of 
men like Bonnat and Bouguereau, for, vapid 
and conventional as it is, the drawing is usually 
academically correct, the technique workman- 
like. With a sound foundation, the student 
who has anything in him may be trusted to 
On the other hand, 
the faithful copying of Mr. Burne-Jones’s work 
could but teach him the crudities which have 
always stood in that artist’s light. Unfortu- 
nately, sometimes it is not even Mr. Burne- 
Jones, but his imitator, who is studied. 

The beauty of Burne-Jones’s work speaks for 
itself. But its danger to others cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. He is a 
Exotics have been produced through- 


evolve a style for himself. 


marvellous 
exotic. 
out all the centuries, from Botticelli and on- 
ward. But it is not these men who advance 
art, although the best of them, like Puvis de 
Chavannes, are in no sense behind their age. 
The artists who really have the greatest power, 
and whose influence is the healthiest, are the 
men who give dignity and beauty to their own 
times and surroundings—men like Rembrandt, 
like Velasquez, like Corot, like Degas, like 
Whistier. N. N. 


THE DIARY OF THE DAUPHINESS 


PaRIs, January 5, 1893 
It was Victor Hugo who once spoke of what 
he called ‘la pitié supréme “—a pity which has 
its foundation in the lowest depths of human 
nature, which survives all revolutions, 
becomes a tie between the conqueror and the 


which 





conquered, between the victim and the ex 
tioner, which is nothing but the most dramati 
the 
of the apparent 


expression of the frailty of 
terrible mystery of 


human life, of 
existence, 

I have never thought of 
the young children of Louis XVI. and 
Antoinette, up the 
feeling this ‘‘supreme pity.” 


injustice of destiny 


shut in Temple, without 

Whatever may 
be said of the King, of his want of comprehen 
sion of the affairs of state, or of Marie Antoi 
nette, of her levity, her weaknesses, we all must 
least, 


feel that their young children, at were 


absolutely innocent and faultless; they becam: 
the victims of errors which they had not com 
mitted, of which they were even ignorant; aud 
their destiny was marked by that awful fatality 
which the Greeks so often invoked in their ad 
mirable dramas. I can well conceive that all 
souvenirs of the young Dauphin and of his 
sister should now be considered almost sacred 
M. de Chantelauze has written with pious care 
the history of the captivity and death of Louis 
XVII.; T have now before me a memoir writ 
ten by his sister, Marie-Thérése-Charlotte of 
The of this 
written in a copybook, on very coarse paper, 
with this title: par Mari: 
Thérése Charlotte de France sur la captivit 


France. manuscript memoir is 


“Mémoire écrit 
des princes et princesses ses parents depuis k 
10 aoft 1792 jusqu’é la mort de 
rivee le 9 juin 1795,” 

The Committee of Public 
cided that a woman should be placed near the 


son frere at 


Safety having ck 
daughter of Louis Capet, to be her com 
a lady offered herself, and was accepted. Sh 
Hilaire La Ro 


Citizen Boegu t cle 


gave as her name Madeleine 
chelle; she was the wife of 
Chauterenne (Hilaire de la Rochelle had served 
inthe French navy). The child saw at once that 
Madame de Chauterenne was nu 


ved by a sen 


timent of pity and devotion; she so urn 
intimate with her, and called her Rent 
name was Renée). It was the painful duty 


Madame 


de Chauterenn 1 
Royale of the death of her young brother. Tl 


to inform 
scene is thus told by M de Beauchest e a his 
‘Louis XVIL.: 

*** Madame has no longer any r 
*** And my brother »* 
‘***She has no brother.’ 
“+ And my aunt 
** She has no longer any aunt 


This took place at a time when th 
tion was negotiating with Austria 





ty of Madame Royale was one of 
the Cabinet of 
ransom of two millions; the French Gover 

ment asked in exchange for the Princess 
the French prisoners delivered to Austria by 
Dumouriez, Sémonville, Maret, 
and Drouet, the famous 
rennes. The Treaty 
2th of November, 


conditions; Vienna offered a 





Beurnonville, 


call 


postmaster of 
f Bale was ratified on the 


} 


5, and it was agreed that 


the Princess should be exchanged at the Swiss 


frontier. She was allowed to choose a person 
who should accompany her. She chose Mm 
de Sérent, whom she had alwavs seen with he 


aunt, Madame Elisabeth 











Renéte was not allowed to go with M 
Royale, as the Emperor of Austria } 
lated that none of the persons whe ha 
with her during her captivity in the 
should accompany her to Vienna 

“My dear £ xi little Reni te wrote thi 
Princess, the day before her departure, ** don't 
be so afflicted. You augment my sorrow by 
your own. Can you believe that I will ever 
change towards you No, never. I shail a 
ways remember with pleasure my little 1 
I hope to see you aga Not gis impessi 
ble I thank v n Mete, Tor all 
you have done for n past six 





| 








this t ! ri a x i 
. I iV is t 
head - seul \ 
SWeet il i | t . 
ing Renete 
The ¢ t Safet 
ept Mn le S tt | . a 
i hose Mme. de S , f 
t Tthe gore exw. Vi le M oO . 
| her prison, the | ess left w 
Reni te the INtp> “ h are ‘ 
and w were tl liary of apt 
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iptain of nda s M. M She 
} Paris u stl , tm ' i 
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litt ‘ BA ] a 0 M 
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You ha bt how peo ran t 
Sore called i “Tn i\ ti . \ 
Princess. Some wept wit voand | also w 
near Weepln What a rage ! 
Paris to the depart Att rentan yp. 
ple were already refus to take tl — 
gnats Thev murmur weninst the G 
ernment bes r wt t asters, a 
even me, poor thing it ev 
at mv departure ian iN ‘ vw 
not withstand the car t! ure 
Trt ait mv dear Re ~ 
how I fe What a pity that 
should not have tak Diace eA l 
! t } ive se \ s “ q 
thousands f M 
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‘ Mad ‘ vh i on 
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I SS Mad t ta x the pay 
u anda ‘ i M Gabriel de Saiz 
Vietor tor k tat Viareggio 
TI liarv I» s. as we have said, on Aug 
bpede Madan ives t 
s sons who were shut up on th 
\\ | t Mme. de Lamballe, Mn 
her daughter Pauline, the se 
ts of t King. the Queen, and Mme. Elis 
iis XVI. fortunately found a libra 
the prison Marie Antoinette worked 
some tapestry A few days afterwards all t 
servants Were sent away The King remain 
i vith a gendarme Mme. de Lamba 
and Mme. de Tourzel were obliged to leave t 
Temple Mv father was no longer treated 
King. He was not called * Sir r *‘ Your } 
st but * Monsieur ’ or * Ls The mu 
were always sitting in his room w 
their hats on their heads They took from 1 
father his sword, which he still had, and eu 


The 
tried in every way to torment 1 


tied his pockets jailer was named I 


‘He 


cher 
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father. Sometimes he sang the Carmagnole, 
and, a thousand horrors! sometimes, as he 
knew my father did not like the smell of a 
pipe, he contrived to puff his smoke over him. 
There is no sort of small torment that he did 
not invent. My father bore everything mild- 
ly and forgivingly.” 

The prisoners were constantly insulted. They 
heard from time to time the sound of drums; 
they learned by bits the news of the outside 
world. One day they were dragged to the 
window, and the head of Mme. de Lamballe 
was shown them on a pike. At times a sentry 
gave them in secret some mark of affection—a 
word, alook. They learned of the establish- 
ment of the Republic on the 22d of Septem- 
ber; soon after, Louis XVI. was separated 
from his wife and could see her only at meal 
times. 


‘‘My father,” writes the Dauphiness, ‘‘ rose 
at seven. He prayed, then dressed himself with 
my brother; they went up stairs and breakfast- 
ed with my mother. After breakfast my 
father went down with my brother and gave 
him lessons till eleven. My brother played till 
twelve; then we walked together, whatever the 
weather, while the guard was changed and the 
new guardians assured themselves that my 
father was in the Temple. 

“The walk lasted till two, when we dined; 
after dinner, my father and mother played to- 
gether trictrac or piquet. At four, my mother 
went up to her room with my brother, as my 
father generally slept at that time. At six, my 
brother came down, took lessons and played 
till supper. At nine, after supper, my mother 
undressed my brother and put him to bed. My 
father went to bed only at eleven.” 


What could have been the thoughts of the 
unfortunate prisoners who led this dull, quiet 
life? The monotony of it was broken only by 
insults and fears. The King’s trial began in 
December; Louis XVI. showed the greatest 
calmness and fortitude during the whole of it. 
The sentence was announced to the King in his 
prison, first by his lawyer, M. de Malesherbes, 
and afterwards by Garat, the Minister of Jus- 
tice. The King asked for a reprieve of three 
days, which was refused. 

Madame gives very minute details as to the 
last moments of the King. On his way to the 
scaffold, he met a doorkeeper whom he had 
scolded a little the day before. He offered him 
his hand, and said, ‘‘ Mathé, I am sorry to have 
offended you; I beg you to pardon me.” On 
the road to the guillotine he read the prayers 
of the dying. Cléry, the King’s servant, gave 
to Marie Antoinette the King’s wedding ring 
and a lock of her own hair which he had al- 
ways had on his person. I have no space nor 
have I the desire to enter into further de- 
tails of the horribledrama. If ever the Dau- 
phiness was accused of coldness, of hardness, 
when she was known afterwards in France as the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, she can easily be for- 
given. Such an infancy, such a youth must 
leave an indelible mark. There is a degree of 
forgiveness which borders on insensibility, I 
might almost say on immorality. The Du- 
chesse d’Angouléme could not forget those days 
in the Temple, and the awful tragedy of which 
she was the innocent witness. She was, in one 
sense, more human than Louis XVIII., who 
took regicides into his councils. Those who 
disliked her during the Restoration disliked in 
her the living protest against the crimes of 
the Revolution. She lived but to suffer, 
and to her has fitly been applied the verse 
of Dante : 


“Vedi che son un che piango.” 














Correspondence. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 





Sm: You have twice referred to the article 
of Count Melchior de Vogiié upon the ‘ Pre- 
sent Hour” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
but I think. you have not brought out its 
strongest point. It is most striking as showing 
how the problem of popular government, even 
if we allow for the difference of population and 
circumstances, is precisely the same in France 
and in the United States. After pointing out 
that the two dangers are from private 
combinations of capital on the one side, con- 
trolling government after the fashion of 
feudalism, and from the socialism and com- 
munism of labor on the other, he says that the 
real evil is the weakness of government as a 
mediating force, and exclaims : 


‘“Where is the sacramental division of pow- 
ers, O Royer-Collard ! The Legislature has in 
every respect taken the place of the Executive, 
which is reduced to the lowest servitude. It 
had already encroached upon the judiciary by 
removals, and how it is now trying to absor 
this third power is the topic of the day.” 


He, like almost all the other writers from 
Paris, says that these Panama scandals are made 
use of by Monarchists and Bonapartists, just as 
Boulanger was a while ago, in a desperate 
effort to upset the Republic. They are throw- 
ing mud at everybody, including President 
Carnot, and are moving heaven and earth to 
bring on a general election, expecting to get a 
majority of their own men. Meantime, the 
Chamber, notwithstanding its absorption of 
power, is in a state of panic like a flock of 
sheep, which panic is rapidly spreading to the 
country, and preparing for the recoil from 
anarchy to despotism which has made up 
the weary round of the last hundred years. 
Fortunately Minister Ribot, probably backed 
by the President, has refused to dissolve the 
Chamber, but the pressure is tremendous and 
the result doubtful. M. de, Vogiié then takes 
the next step: 


‘“‘Tn our Babel, where every one gives a dif- 
ferent opinion on public affairs, it is not diffi- 
cult to discern under this cacophony the com- 
mon want, the universal aspiration. What is 
needed is a firm and consistent guidance; and 
it is looked for only from aman. The mass of 
our people joins a horror of revolutions to the 
desire for a strong national and social protec- 
tion, and, with the instinct of good sense, it be- 
lieves in the efficiency of this protection only 
when it sees it embodied in a name, in a physi- 
ognomy, and above all in a heart. The elite 
has the same idea, because the élite, which 
knows itself well, feels itself to be still more 
feeble than the mass, and is more distrustful of 
its capacity to govern itself. They do not ali 
say sO; many are kept back in public by a sort 
of timidity, by a fear of connecting themselves 
with a recent and miserable occurrence, by old 
habits of language and style contracted in op- 
position under ‘the tyrant.’ All think so, 
even those who officially print or say the con- 
trary. Which of us has not seen some publi- 
cist among his friends, still excited by the arti- 
cle he had just written on the dangers of per- 
sonal power, lay down his pen and exclaim to 
himself, ‘Where is the man ?’ 

‘For my part, I see nothing to be ashamed 
of. The shame is in thinking so poorly of this 
land of France as to decide a priori that hence- 
forth in great national crises it can produce 
nothing but a baleful dictator, a military ad- 
venturer, or a politician without scruples. If 
the exasperation of discontent came near de- 
livering a republic to a Boulanger, have we 
not seen republics defended and respected by a 
Cavaignac, a Washington? The President of 
the Repub ic makes but one mistake, that of 
ignoring his strength. Placed in his high posi- 
tion without intrigues and without noise, with 
a modest but unstained reputation, he has 





gradually strengthened himself and grown in 
public opinion, aided by his irreproachable at- 
titude and the good fortune which has marked 
his official career. I believe I shall not be con- 
tradicted by any one who has passed through 
our rural departments within two years, when 
I say that but one name is there respected, po- 
tent, and popular, that of the inaugurator of 
the Exposition, of the Friend of the Tsar. Not 
all the machines which the skilled politicians 
could combine would stand against a direct 
word from the President. 

“Suppose that, at the next crisis, when we have 
descended still some degrees lower in anarchy, 
the President should at last wish to reassure 
and govern the country; that he should com- 
pose a Cabinet of men of affairs, armed with a 
decree of dissolution: if these men are still ob- 
scure, what matter provided they are compe- 
tent in their respective departments? I would 
wager all that I hold dearest in the world that, 
after such an act, the country consulted in the 
name of the President would send him a com- 
pact majority, docile in the hands of the chief 
of state.” 


There are several pages more like this ex- 
tract, which, indeed, I have greatly condensed. 
Every word is golden, and cannot be too 
strongly commended to your readers. Might 
it not all have been written for this country ? 
Certainly we are not in danger from socialism 
or foreign war or the machinations of priests, 
Monarchists, and Bonapartists. But we have 
a Congress floundering in a slough of tariff and 
silver and pension bills, where, as in all the 
State legislatures, the lobby of private inte- 
rests flourishes with as much vigor and success 
as in France. And we have an enormous ad- 
vantage in that the President, instead of being 
elected, as in France, by the houses, is the di- 
rect choice of the people. Suppose that, in- 
stead of sending humble messages to Congress, 
the President should address himself directly to 
his constituents, telling them that the real 
trouble in our politics is the anarchy of the le- 
gislature; that the guidance of legislation is 
just as much executive work as the mint and 
the post-office; and that if we are to have any 
sound finance, it must be through measures 
laid before Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury with a public demand for immediate 
debate. What sort of a response do you think 
we should get from the country ? 

Of course, the outcry would be as to the dan- 
ger from executive power. Is it better that 
the President—who, after all, cannot get a law 
or a dollar of money without the assent of 
Congress—should have open and responsible 
power, or be limited to intrigue and office- 
trading with members aud committees, which 
are now his only, though very powerful, means 
of influence ? Is it better that power should be 
lodged with the Chief Magistrate intrusted with 
and responsible for administration, or with the 
Speaker, an officer of the House, whose elec- 
tion is based on his formation of the commit- 
tees, the most corrupting power imaginable, 
who represents only one 340th of the country, 
and who is directly responsible for nothing 
whatever, whether in legislation or adminis- 
tration ? G. B. 

Boston, January 14, 1893. 





THE RESULTS OF POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: President Eliot, in the December Fo- 
rum, states that universal education has 
‘failed to produce general contentment and 
public happiness.” It does not seem to me that 
the kind of happiness which flows from con- 
tentment is what education may be fairly ex- 
pected to produce, but that rather, as he says 
later on, ‘‘ it may be that general discontent is 
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a necessary antecedent of social improvement, 
and a preliminary manifestation of increased 
knowledge and wisdom in all classes of the 
community.” Ido not think that ‘* public edu 
cation should mean the systematic training of 
all children for the duties of life,” but, on the 
contrary, something supplementary to the nar- 
rowing influences of a purely practical or tech 
nical training which will be necessitated later 
on by the exigencies of life. 

If there is ‘‘serious and general disappoint- 
ment at the results of popular education,” it 
would seem to me to be the consequence of a 
fundamental misunderstanding as to the na- 
ture of the results to be expected from it, and 
an insufficient appreciation of the intrinsic 
value of learning in itself, as compared with 
the practical or material benefits to be derived 
from it either by the individual or by the com- 
munity at large. The intrinsic value of liberal 
culture is shown by the relatively low salaries 
which persons in literary or scientific pursuits 
are willing to accept for their services. Evi- 
dently such persons find something in their 
profession, be it contentment or 
which they value more highly than the mate 
rial comforts which an increase of income 
might give. Again, it is well known that the 
cost of education in our public schools is small 
in comparison with the sums which those who 
cannot have such education free are willing to 
pay for it. Does it not follow that public edu 
cation has at least been successful from an eco- 
nomic point of view ? 

In stating some of the material advantages 
derived from education, Mr. Eliot says little or 
nothing about books and inventions, which 
may especially be called products of education. 
The value of one of the latter—the Bell tele- 
phone—which will soon belong to the public, is 
probably greater than the total amount (some 
$30,000,000) contributed by all the State legis- 
latures of this country to the cause of higher 
education since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Does any one doubt that the community 
has been amply repaid by inventions alone for 
the amounts expended upon public education, 
considered simply in the light of a business in- 
vestment? But aside from the material ad- 
vantages to be derived from education, is not 
the enormous issue of copyrights and patents 
in late years a proof of intellectual activity ? 
As Mr. Eliot says: ‘‘We find on every hand 
evidences of increased intelligence in large 
masses of people.” It seems to me that intel- 
ligence, not outward contentment, is the true 
test of the success of education. 

There is, accordingly, some doubt in my 
mind as to Mr. Eliot’s fundamental assump- 
tion that ‘‘ education has not accomplished all 
that might fairly be expected from it”; and 
while I heartily agree with him that the intro- 
duction of a systematic development of certain 
mental faculties would be a great improve- 
ment in existing methods of instruction, I 
question in his article several minor points, 
which, perhaps, I may be allowed to mention 
without discussion. 

First. Whilea judicious elimination of studies 
pursued chiefly for the sake of information is 
highly desirable, the extreme subordination of 
such studies seems to me unwise. Information, 
not observation, furnishes our principal store 
of facts, and ‘‘facts,” as Mr. Eliot says, ** dili- 
gently sought for and firmly established, are 
the only foundation for sound reasoning.” 

Second. There would seem to be no funda 
mental distinction between the faculty of ** ex- 
pressing one’s thoughts clearly, concisely, and 


progress, 


cogently,” and that of *‘ making a correct re- 
cord of things observed.” 
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Third. It seems to me desirable to recognize, 
under the head of reasoning, at least three dis 
tinct faculties, namely, generalization, met 
with in all studies which, like natural history, 
deal largely with classification; explanation, 
or the study of cause and effect, which consti 
tutes the bulk of modern physical science; and 


Judgment, or quantitative reasoning, exempli 


fied in the treatment of statistics, the fair ad 
justment of accounts, and the solution of prot 
lems in accurate measurement 

Fourth. The importance of arithmetic in quan 
titative reasoning, and the lamentable defi 
ciency of students in this particular, are to me 
sufficient ground why more, rather than less, 
time should be devoted to simple arithmetical 
operations in the schools. 

Fifth. There seems to me to be considerable 
doubt as to the extent to which the substitu 
tion of one subject for another can be carried 
without prejudice to the training of those fa 
culties which each subject is specially titted to 
develop. Observation may be trained by Greek 
roots, or expression by chemical symbols, but 
how about the amount of training in each 
case ? 

In conclusion, | would point out two dangers 
which are closely related to what precedes, and 
seem to me likely to impair the future success 
of education. The first is the proposed adop 
tion of the elective system by the preparatory 
schools, which will enable a student to follow 
his natural bent in strengthening those facul 
ties in which he is strong and neglecting those 
in which he is weak. The second is an increas 
ing tendency in higher institutions to adjust 
their curriculum, their hours of study, and 
even their standards of scholarship to the ac- 
commodation of those whose chief interests lie 
If teachers and scho- 
lars do not uphold and respect the worth and 
dignity of education, by whom is it likely to be 
respected or upheld *— Yours truly, 

HAROLD WHITING 

BERKELEY, CaL., December 31, 1802 


in society or athletics. 


AN EDITORIAL OVERSIGHT. 


To THE EprItorR oF TRE NATION: 

Sir: In the January number of the Cosmo- 

politan is an interesting article entitled ** The 
Making of an Illustrated Magazine.” On pages 
268, 269, is the following in regard to selection 
of manuscripts for publication: **From the 
registering clerk they pass to the hands of an 
assistant editor, who gives each contribution a 
careful reading, and then sends to other read- 
ers for fresh Judgment such manuscripts as 
seem to require supporting opinions. 
After much work the manuscripts are assorted 
under three heads. . . A consultation 
next follows with the editor-in-chief of the ma- 
gazine, the doubtful manuscripts are carefully 
gone over,” etc. From these quotations and 
from other matter on the same pages, we must 
infer that great care is used in making selec- 
tions for this one of ‘the four great maga 
zines.” 

In the same number of the Cosmopolifan is 
also another interesting article, entitled ‘+ Th 
Confessions of an Autograph-Hunter,” in whi 
the writer exuitingly describes his methods of 
collecting autographs—methods s 
ble and confessedly so intended to 
to be little short of criminal. Are we not 
bound to believe that this selection somehow 
slipped in, unread by “an assistant editor,” by 
‘‘other readers,” and also by “the editor-in 
chief * \—Yours very truly, 

D. S. KELLOGG 

PLartTsevren, N. Y., January 7, 1893. 
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THE ADVERB AND THE 
ONCE MORE 
To THE Eprror or THe Natton 
Str: Your correspondent F 
ago declared that an Englishman, if h 
likes a particular word or phrase, is sure t 
assert that it had its origin in this 
Indeed, so used are we to having our British 
cousins point the finger of scorn, as an Amer 
canism, at what was sufficiently gol to have 
found favor with Shakspere and his fellows, 
that we have become tolerably callous \s 
constant dripping Wears away a stone, so per 


haps it is only by constant nagging that we 


an induce our cousins t ok at objects as, in 
Mr. Arnold's phrase, in themselves they really 
are—socalled Americanisms included. Be that 
aS it may, at allevents the complaint of “FL H 
has a certain application with regard to the 
cution about to be discussed-namely, the pla 
ing of an adverb or other word or words be 
tween the infinitive and its sign ¢ This | 
tion, we learn from Myr 
had the honor of being 1 subject of a tele 


gram from the British Government to its Can 
missioners in Washington w sere negotiat 
ing a treaty in IS7I The Liowert 


ment,” writes Mr. Lang, in his ‘Ss 


Northcote’ (1S kept putting their oer 
and once—for which much may, by terary 
persons, be forgiven them they telegraphed 
that in the treaty they would f endure a 
verbs between ‘to’ (the sign of the infinitiv 
and the verb. The purity of the English lan 
guage they nobly and courage v defended 
vol. ii., p. 18 

Here we find the British Government posing 
as the defender of the English language against 
that American corruption of it about which 


Dean Alford took so melancholy a view 


From the assumpt 





Vine right bv virtue of whi 
ernment becomes the arbiter as to the correct 


use of English, to 





thon In questiot 
some Way pecular 
Step IS an easV one 
take this step, let 








paper contributed by vour correspx t above 
men d tothe third volume of the American 
J vai of Phi ry (ISS, pp. 17-34). Mr 
Hall has there brought together a larg 

ber of examples of this locution, rang from 
a period as early as the last quarter of the four 


teenth century to the present day; and among 
the writers cited—to mention only the more 
and those on} vho use the locu 
tion in their formal writings—are Matthew 
Arnold, Sir Thomas Browne, Burke, Coleridge, 
Madam dArblay. Defoe, De Quincey, Dr. 
Johnson, Macaulay. Ruskin, H. Spencer, Leslie 
Stephen. and Wordsworth 

But as the 


4 


largely fr 


reputable 


examples given by Mr. Hall are 
he by-ways of literature, as none 
are from American writers, and as there still 
seems to be a hesitancy in acknowledging the 
wide extent to which the locution is used by 
reputable writers, perhaps a few more exam- 
ples by way of supplement to those of Mr. 
Hall will not be amiss. Besides the passage 
quoted above, Mr. Andrew Lang has elsewhere 
expressed, in no uncertain terms, his opinion 
of the locution 

‘*He who aims at failure,” he writes, in ‘ How 
to Fail in Literature’ (1890), * can bard- 
ly be too reckless of grammar, and shouid al- 
ways place adverbs and other words -between 
‘to’ and the infinitive But some one 
may reply that, sevéral of our most popular 
novelists revel in the kind of grammar which 
Iam recommending. This is ' ab 
certain people manage t 
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their own carnest endeavors and startling de- 
merits. There is no royal road to failure. 
There is no rule without its exception, and it 
may be urged that the works of the gentlemen 
and ladies who ‘ break Priscian’s head ’—-as they 
would say themselves—may be successful, but 
are not literature. Now it is about literature 
that we are speaking” (pp. 25, 26). 

Could dogmatism go further than the impli- 
cation that though a writer using the locution 
may be successful, yet the writing containing 
it cannot be literature ? The Rev. John Earle, 
in his ‘ English Prose’ (1890), though erroneous- 
ly asserting that the locution came into general 
use about 1870, has this to say in its favor: 
‘““To conclude this section, there is one remark 
that should be, made upon a phenomenon so 
novel and interesting. It isthis: We must re- 
cognize in this innovation an instructive effort 
to satisfy the desire for greater lucidity?” 
(p. 186). And in what is doubtless the most re- 
vent work on the subject, the ‘Foundations of 
Rhetoric’ (1892), Prof. A. 8S. Hill, though dis- 
cussing the locution without dogmatism, yet 
seems unwilling te acknowledge its wide usage 
among writers of repute. 

‘¢ This example,” he says, ‘‘ shows a common 
fault, one into which even good writers occa- 
sionally fall—that of putting an adverb or an 
adverbial phrase between ‘to’ and the infini- 
tive—words so closely connected that they 
should not be separated... Its preva- 
lence has led some students of language to in- 
sist that good use sanctions, or, at least, con- 
dones, the practice of putting adverbial ex- 
pressions between ‘to’ and the infinitive; and 
one well-known scholar has adduced what at 
first sight seems to be a formidable array of 
citations, ranging from the time of Wickliffe 
to’the present day. On examination, however, 
it turns out that the names of some of the 
highest authorities on a yore of good use 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Cardinal Newman, 
for instance-4are conspicuousby their absence;}} 
and that each of several other authors of high- 
est repute is represented by only one exam- 
ple” (pp. 136, 138). 

Though I am unable to adduce examples 
from the three writers specified, yet in the fol- 
lowing list will be found the names of such 
reputable writers as Browning, Mrs. Brown- 


ing, Byron, Hawthorne (?), O. W. Holmes, 
Keats, Lowell, Massinger, and Shakspere; 


while additional examples are given from such 
stylists as the late Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer: 


“To bodily act.” Shakspere, Coriolanus 
(1623), Act I., se. ii., 1. 5. 

“To truly make.” Nero (1624), Act IT., se. 
iii, (1888), p. 37. 

“A dancer in the morning to well breathe 
ou.” Massinger, Guardian (1655), Act L., se. 
li, Plays (1889), vol. ii., p. 205. 

‘To rather pity and excuse, than blame me.” 
B. Franklin (1738), Works (1887), vol. i., p. 477. 

“*To quite give,” “to here unburthen,” ‘to 
continually burst,” ‘to entirely give,” ‘to 
quite understand,” ‘‘to nearly reach,” ‘to 
certainly write,” ‘‘ to a in all things 
serious, obey,” ‘‘to either attach,” ‘‘to shortly 
avail.” Fanny Burney, Karly Diary (1889), 
vol. i., pp. 18, 47%, 122, 222, 252; vol. ii., pp. 
11, 50, 51, 76, 86. 

“To silently wish.” Susan Burney (1779), 
Early Diary of F. Burney, vol. ii. - 269. 

“To under value the land.” V ashington 
(1797), Writings (1892), vol. xiii., p. 425. 

‘To slowly trace.” Byron, Childe Harold 
(1812), Canto IT., st. xxv. 

‘*To vainly bleed.” IJd., Corsair (1814), Can- 
to L., st. xiii. 

“To nightly call.” Keats, Endymion (1818), 

) 


Book L., 1. 362. 
“To half beg.” Id., Cap and Bells (1820), 
st. iv. 


“To publicly express.” Whittier, Abolition- 
ists (1833), Prose Works (1889), vol. iii., p. 59. 

To really know.” Browning, Pippa Passes 
(1841), Poems (1887), vol. i., p. 366. 





“To so present,” ‘‘to rightly connect.” H. 
Spencer (1852), Kssays (1891), vol. ii, pp. 334, 


339. 

“To vaguely conceive.” Jd. (1861), First 
Principles, Part ii., ch. iii., p. 170. 

‘“To forcibly dismember.” J. L. Motley 


(1862), Correspondence (1889), vol. ii., p. 102. 

‘To rightly see,” ‘‘to fairly try,” ‘to fim lly 
git.” Lowell, Poems (1890), vol. i., p. 219; vol. 
li., pp. 266, 311. 

‘* lo really understand.” O. W. Holmes (1860), 
Elsie Venner (1891), p. 271. 

“To utterly extirpate,” ‘‘to thoroughly re- 
publicanize.” Jd., Pages from an Old Volume 
of Life (1891), pp. 107, 404. 

“To half do.” Id. (1867), Guardian Angel 
(1891), p. 393. 

‘To at least make.” N. Hawthorne (about 
(1864), Septimius Felton (1883), p. 372. (This 
piece was never revised by Hawthorne, and 
was not published till after his death.) 

“To unwittingly disparage.” M. Arnold 
(1869), Culture and Anarchy (1883), p. 150. 

‘To actually follow.” Id. (1872), | 2 ce 
and Dogma (1883), p. 234. 

‘To neither strive.” / Id., Poems (1883), vol. 
ii., p. 188. 

‘* To directly serve. 
rica (1885), p. 107. 

‘*Tosimilarly degrade.” J.C. Collins, Introd. 
to Tourneur’s Plays and Poems (1878), vol. i., p. 
xxix. 

“To entirely obliterate.” H. 
Gil Blas (1886), vol. i., p. 300. 

‘*To formally advocate,” ‘‘to so enfeeble,” 
‘*to sharply draw.” Rev. A. V. G. Allen, Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought (1885), pp. 86, 
159, 221. 

‘**To profoundly modify,” ‘‘to seriously mo- 
dify,” ‘‘to considerably reduce.” Sir R. S. 
Ball, Story of the Heavens (1886), pp. 279, 426, 
481 


” 


Id., Discourses in Ame- 


Van Laun, 


‘*To really consider.” H. C. Lodge, George 
Washington (1889), vol. i., p. 102. 

“To more than counterbalance.” T. R. 
Lounsbury (1891), Studies in Chaucer (1892), 
vol. i., p. 447. 

“To successfully carry.” 


Nation, 1 Dee., 


NU892, p. 418. 


So far as appears, then, the first use of the 
locution by an American writer was more than 
a hundred years after its appearance in the 
Shakspere First Folio; and not until well into 
this century did it, so far as the present writer 
is aware, find its way into formal writings in 
this country. But, whether used much or lit- 
tle by American writers, an examination of the 
examples given by Mr. Hall and those given 
above shows how utterly groundless and ab- 
surd was the alarm caused the British Govern- 
ment by the fear lest corruption should, in this 
respect, creep into the language from this side 
of the water. How often must our cousins 
across the Atlantic be reminded that, in the 
words of Lowell, our ancestors ‘‘ unhappily 
could bring over no English better than Shak- 
spere’s” ? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


BosTon, January 8, 1893. 





“SNIBAR.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Most of Lewis and Clark’s names are 
absolutely determinable, both etymologically 
and geographically; a few have hitherto defied 
conjecture. The worst of them are those that 
look well, but are not what they seem. One of 
the most curious cases is the name of the creek 
in Missouri called by the explorers Eau Beau, 
translated Clearwater. Nothing could be clear- 
er, apparently; but here is a snag of a singular 
shape. Elsewhere in the Biddle text the same 
creek is called Hubert’s—and there is always a 
danger-signal! in a case of such different words. 
I find that Eau Beau is one form, and Hubert’s 
another, of the same name and the same word 


| —a word which is also hidden in ‘‘ Snibar,” 


present: appellation of the creek in question. 
The curious history is this: Lewis’s map of 
1806 (never published till November 4, 1887) 
inscribes Bau-beanx Tha Towio 
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codices, in manuscript, yield Euebeaux’s, Eu- 
bert’s, Eue-bert, etc. Gass, 1807, prints Du Beau 
or Du Bois. Pike’s map, 1810, has Eabeace. 
Brackenridge, 1814, Ibar’s. An unidentified 
map before me inscribes Aux Hcberts. Maj. 
Long, 1823, prints Au Barre, with Chenai (mis- 
print for chenal, slough) prefixed. Beck’s Ga- 
zetteer, 1823, has Chenel Ebert. Wetmore’s 
Gazetteer, 1837, speaks of Schuyte Aber, and 
has quite a story of an old trapper, one Aber, 
who came to this creek and supposed it was a 
slough or cut-off of the Missouri. Here I pre- 
suine that Schuyte is a misprint for Schnyte, 
and that a form of German Schnitte, a cut, 
slice. The doubt is that there was a German in 
the country before 1804; for with scarcely an 
exception the names that have reached us were 
then French, if not Indian or English. Ishould 
imagine the person to have been a Canadian 
voyageur, or coureur des bois. But, whoever 
he was, and whatever his name, the creek was 
called after him; and every name above is a 
form of his name—Eau Beau, Bau-beaux, Eue- 
beaux, Euebert, Eubert, Hubert, H- bert, Du 
Beau, Du _ Bois, Ibar, Au Barre, 
Ebert, Aber—and ‘‘Snibar” is the same, with 
Chenal prefixed. This word is also found as 
Sniabar and Snybar. 

After identification of the words from Lewis 
and Clark to Long, my attention was called to 
the other forms, in Beck and in Wetmore, by 
Mr. A. J. Hill of St. Paul, to whom I wrote. 
Accepting the chenal element in Snibar, Mr. 
Hill furnishes two other cases, which would con- 
firm the view here taken, were that required. 
There is a Snicarty, a bayou of the Mississippi, 
in Pike County, Ill., otherwise given as Che 
nail-ecarte in Beck; and a certain Sny Magill 
in Iowa. ELLIOTT COvUEs. 

No, 1726 N STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Notes. 


Tabeace, 


DEFINITIVE announcement is now made of Dr. 
Elliott Coues’s new edition of Lewis and Clark’s 
‘Travels,’ to be published in this city by Fran- 
cis P. Harper. It will contain al/ of the origi- 
nal Philadelphia edition of 1814—preface, Jef- 
ferson’s memoir of Lewis, history of the expe- 
dition, maps, plates, and appendices; together 
with a new preface, bibliography, memoirs of 
Lewis, Clark, and Sergeant Gass, copious notes 
(historical, geographical, ethnological, zodlogi- 
cal, botanical), a new map, new portraits and 
other illustrations, and a complete index (the 
first ever made). The edition will consist of 
1,000 copies in four volumes (the maps and in- 
dex making one) ; 200 copies on hand-made linen 
paper, the rest half as costly. It will be ready 
in the spring. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to publish, for 
subscribers only, the Works of Fenimore Coop- 
er in thirty-two volumes, octavo, from new 
type and with new designs by well-known ar- 
tists. Six volumes will be ready next month. 

D. Appleton & Co, announce a ‘Dictionary 
of Every-Day German and English,’ by Martin 
Krummacher, Ph.D., with an outline of gram- 
mar and several pages of *‘ travel talk.” 

Macmillan will speedily publish a collected 
edition of the poems of William Watson, in- 
cluding his recent volume, ‘ Lachryme Musa- 
rum,’ 

Ginn & Co. have in press Leigh Hunt's ‘ An- 
swer to the Question, ‘‘ What is Poetry ?”? in- 
cluding remarks on versification, by Prof, Al- 
bert S. Cook of Yale. 

Tait, Sons & Co. will publish directly ‘The 
Parsifal of Richard Wagner,’ from the French 
-# WG. 8 ek We Pamntl 
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‘Early Maryland, Civil, Social, and Eeclesi- | the thirteenth, ** presideney ”; then, after nu Thackeray's “The Happy Anglers “ 
astical,’ by Theodore C. Gambrall, D.D., of | merous entries for this period, comes ** Mexi- | have the poems written t ler tat piat 
Baltimore, will be published shortly by Thontas | co, invades,” and the war in detail, then more | Spain colors la v tl “8 t . to 
Whittaker, who also announces ‘The Private | Presidential items, then ** Texas. is ordered to | which, among others, Seott, J us Roscoe, 
Life of the Great Composers,’ by John Frede- | protect, anticipating annexation.” et We | Lord John Manners, By i Ww arn 
rick Rowbotham, with portraits of the fifteen | deeply regret that a standard work which has | Howitt (who writes on Mrs. | nt 
subjects. suffered so much from inadequate translation, | bute The sum of the wl t weighty 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, author of ‘The History | should be so badly served in a hardly less in and gives an idea of the littl worth of the 
of the Title-Page,’ is editing a series of ** Books | portant particular. ted residuum; but tl t 7) 
about Books,” the first of which will be ‘ Great The number of articles reprinted as books ntrived to fix the press f tlivest 
Book Collectors,’ by Mr. Charles J. Elton and | from the * Encyclopsedia Britannica’ justitie i ind literary mediun i t gives a 
Miss Mary Augusta Elton, Among the later | the common characterization of that work as a seful list the Ant a4 ning with ¢ 
volumes will be one on *‘ Book Plates,’ by Mr. congeries of books. The two latest re prints to t P Ve-Neot Is s47 amd ¢ i “ 
W. J. Hardy, and another on ‘ Bindings,’ by | come under our notice are the Earl of Sel- | the tic th (IN 
Mr. H. P. Horne. There are to be six volumes | borne’s ‘Hymns, their History and Develo; Zola’s new nove Dont las w! 
in all, of about two hundred pages each, and | ment in the Greek and Latin Churches, Get brings to its end tl ny history of the K 
containing from ten to thirty illustrations. | many and Great Britain,’ a dainty little volume n- Macq t fa vow make its first a 
The series is published in London by Kegan | with rubricated borders (London: Adam & | peara 
Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. From the pros- | Charles Black; New York: Macmillan), and Phe Fests ft (is ul Soctety 
pectus it seems likely to be severely British in | Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s * Drawing and Engray of Bea 


its scope, neglecting the French on one side and | ing: A Brief Exposition of Technical Prin iredth anniy ur t woof At 
the American on the other. From Paris we | ples and Practice’ (same publishers Both jor | rica, prepared by Dr kK K } 
have the news that M. Ernest Thoinan has in | rather all three) essavs have undergone some just appeared in tw | <\ : 
preparation an elaborate work on ‘Les Re- | revision and enlargement, and Mr, Hamerton | lin: Kuhl; I i Sar ! X 4 
lieurs Francais (1500-1800),” in writing whichhe | has to great advantage introduced a= lars ler t ti 1) Ent \ kn 
has been aided by the staff of the National Li number of cuts, steel engravings, and etchings hrer Bedeutung fur die ¢ WV 
brary. In Paris, also, M. Octave Uzanne has | by way of illustration. In his section on wood bildes | 

published at last his ‘Physiologie des Quais.” | engraving, he ignores the American school tains the text, t 

In the spring the Century will begin a series of | unless his allusive censure be recognition, and | gives ana rit t . t ‘ 


papers on the art of the bookbinder, to be | he really cannot have seen the highest pr cients, beginning wit 

abundantly illustrated and to give full atten- | ducts of it, or he never would have said that | endin with Ser s ‘MM 
tion to the development of the art here in the | the art ‘‘cannot give the delicacy of [the ste lea Then follow Upters PVA 
United States. Articles on the subject are also | line-engraver’s] lines.” We believe that nim mography, the knowled \t 
announced to appear during the year in the | ty-nine persons in a hundred would take | Qcean before ¢ bus t 

Portfolio, Kruell’s ** Webster” fora steel engraving ever eptions enterta by 4 ’ . 

Many of these books will furnish additions | after examining it ; yet it is pure wood-engray poraries, and es ally : t \ 
for the second edition of ‘A Bibliography of | ing, and not in the least imitative of the sist nteresting and structive t s als 
Book-binding,’ which Miss 8. T. Prideaux has | art. In an appendix Mr. Hamerton has a ven of ¢ st maps \ 1 t 
recently published (London : James Bain). To | ment on Mr. Ruskin, apropos of “the law of | 12 The second is 
the catalogue of the loan collection of book- progress in drawing,” and gives graphic proofs | ume is tl itlas t f ! maps 
bindings exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts | of Turner's liberties with landscape as exenip! twentv-tiv fw ire now publis 
Club, two years ago, Miss Prideaux contribut fied in his Rivers of France tirst time Thev a imirably dome s 
el an interesting historical introduction ; and Other reprints on our table are Mr. Henry ind are exceed . table to t ters, 
there are other papers of hers on the same sub C. Lea’s ‘Superstition and Force,” in a fourt! Giesecke & Dev nt of Le : i the 





ject which show that she is a student as well | edition, not much altered, but considerald 
as a lover of the bibliopegic art. This biblir tended and perfected under certain heads, | phy, well worthy of the lear . 

graphy is fuller than any of its predecessors | making it more than ever a standard aut] vhich it nates and of t vent wi t 
in French, and it is, we believe, the first serious | rity (Philadelphia : Lea Brothers & Co. ; t vlebrates The s 75 marks 

attempt at a bibliography in English. It lacks | first volume of four inte which, for popular Cristofero Colomb sue Cem vM 
classification, being a mere list of titles of | acceptability, Mr. Charles Booth has recast | sim R Co ait ti: R s another 


books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals | his * Life and Labor of the People—in Lot th tien to t liscussion of t vexed 








arranged more or less alphabetically. For a | don’ (Macn . 4 . tity t ! isfe 

subject of this sort, in which the interest is | East, Central, and S i fron ( ira S to 
both artistic and historical, the chronological | ters of James Smeth: Hava N77 with the 1 s t lis 
arrangement seems advisable, and so does a Macmillan); Seott's . Ar vho belongs 
separation of the languages in which the en- | Dryburgh Edition (Macmillan to tl th { l is now 
tries are written. Despite the higgledy-piggle- | tions by Paul Hardy; and ‘Sketches by I \ ( | t at the 
dy appearance of the page, Miss Prideaux’s | in the younger Dickens's req ‘ : it body of 
list is useful and welcome. Fora British work | editions his father’s novels (Ma ( sw ved He 


it is unusually abundant in its American ma- | Mr. Dickens’s Introduction gives interestit aS A i l two works on the subject, 


terial. particulars about this collection. of which th * Descuml nt s verdaderos restos de 
The need of an index to Von Holst’s seven first sketch appeared nearly sixty years ag Cristal i Siz. and ‘1 Restos de 


volume ‘Constitutional History of the United | and reminds us that ** Boz” (being short for | Cristobal | ) ISTU, and in the volume be 
States’ has been so urgent that it is almost un Moses pronounced with a hd in the head for : s his former statements without 
gracious to crit:cise the eighth volume, con should be sounded with a lon vd t x essentially new 

taining in 356 pages an Index and List of Au In a styl usonant with its source is t) } t if? s report (issue of De 
thorities, compiled by Mr. Ira Hutchinson | neat volum f -Tales of Adventure and St emis ft iebates at the Head Masters’ 
Brainerd (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.). The | ries of Travel of Fifty Years Ago.’ illustrated | ¢ f Land it appears that the dis 
truth is, however, that Mr. Brainerd displays | withtwenty plates from ‘the Annuals” «ls i English ive mething to be de 








no aptitude for his task, either in pithy sel lon: Sampson Low; New York: Charles Seril sired in Fi nd as well as thus. There was 
tion and abstraction, or in arrangement, or in | ner’s Sons \ tain degree of refinement is | great unanimity of feelin n the subject, 
typographical elegance. His sub-entries are | associated with steel engravings such as were | * though every speaker took the opportunity of 
sometimes alphabetically ordered, sometimes | used, to the happy fostering of the art, toadorn | pointit t that his own school was not guilty 
not, and sometimes a mixed practice prevails | the obsolete Annuals of our mothers and grand f me ting English.” 

The alphabetical order is of no value whatever, | mothers. The plates here brought together (me may learn something from the Decem 
as a rule, being purely subjective, whereas in | en e designs by Stothard. Cerbould, W ! J illan’s concerning the Oxford of the 
an historical index the grouping should be | kie, Cattermole, Prout, Turner. Collins, Ma tropies. Crowning a wind-swept plateau on the 
above all topical and chronological. Tl n- | lise, Roberts, Sir T. Lawret and others. | eastern coast of Barbados, three hundred feet 
fusion we have intimated is well illustrated | and in seves il cases—notablyv Coleridie’s verses ibove the sea, stand the impressive buildings 


under Zachary Taylor, the first entry being | on The Garden of Bocea . Barry Cort f Codrington College, the most venerable pile 


* character as a general,” the twelfth, “death, walls "On a Lady Plaving the Guitar.” and © of collegiate buildings in the British colonial 
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empire. Founded in 1710 by Christopher | generalizing a mind. History is also a third | which the country bore the loss of its greatest 


Codrington, Captain-General of the islands, it 
began with seminary buildings merely; the 
West Indian population being too scanty and 
ignorant to benefit at once by a college. Hur- 
ricanes more than once wrought ruin in what 
had been completed. The College, actually 
built in 1742, did not really begin to rank as 
the Alma Mater of the West Indies until 1829, 
and it is now in affiliation with the University 
of Durham. The students of Codrington Col- 
lege devote themselves not only to divinity, 
but to medicine, surgery, and arts as well, ob- 
taining from the only institution in the West 
Indies empowered to bestow it a university 
degree. The beautiful buildings and grounds, 
the avenue of palms and the rich vegetation, 
the scholastic quiet of chapel and library, fur- 
nish a retreat both noble and dignified. From 
its walls have gone forth three-fifths of all the 
present staff of West Indian clergy. 

The house of Dietrich Reimer (Hoefer & 
Vohsen), Berlin, have begun a third edition of 
Dr. R. Kiepert’s ‘‘Grosser Hand-Atlas,” to 
consist of 45 maps published in parts of five 
each in the course of the present year. Part 
I. shows Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein, 
Denmark and South Sweden, Northwestern 
Africa, North America, Central America, and 
the West Indies. These sheets are of uneven 
date as respects engraving, but all have been 
overhauled and brought down to date, and 
among those yet to come some will be wholly 
new for the present edition. Two innovations 
are to be praised—a bold engraving of the 
name and number of each map upon the back; 
and for each a special index of names, which 
records the population also, and which is ac- 
companied by a body of condensed statistics re- 
specting each country, prepared by Dr. Paul 
Lippert, Librarian of the Prussian Statistical 
Bureau. The Atlas, therefore, becomes a ga- 
zetteer. Besides the map of this continent, one 
of the Eastern United States is promised. Of 
the mechanical execution of the newer sheets 
it would be useless to speak; they are beauti- 
ful specimens of cartography. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘In your account 
of some educational benefactions at the close of 
the year 1892, in your issue of January 5, you 
omitted to mention a gift of $125,000 to the 
medical school of Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. John L. Woods of 
that city. Mr. Woods has given the Universi- 
ty in all $400,000. During the year 1892 West- 
ern Reserve University received in gifts $300,- 
000, among which was another gift from Mr. 
Woods of $50,000 to the College for Women.” 


—In the January Atlantic, Mr. Sherman 8. 
Rogers pays the last tribute to George William 
Curtis as the leader of the movement for civil- 
service reform, whose services in behalf of 
it, he thinks, “will constitute his highest 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen.” 
Mr. Rogers sketches the history of the move- 
ment from its source in the resolution of Mr. 
Jenckes through the Congresses and Adminis- 
trations of the last twenty years, and describes 
Curtis as the centre about which the work for 
reform gathered and went on; and he brings 
out the fact that it was not so much the politi- 
cal sagacity of Curtis as his elevation of mo- 
tive and charm of character that won him con- 
fidence and leadership among younger men. 
Mr. Parkman’s ‘‘Feudal Chiefs of Acadia” 
opens another episode of the history which he 
gives life to, and promises a continued topic of 
interest, and Mr. John Fiske says the word of 
praise and honor for the ,historian Freeman 
with the ardor of an admirer of so varied and 








time touched in the study of Cola di Rienzi, 
which Mrs. Preston and her collaborator add to 
their series of portraits. In the whole number, 
perhaps the most attractive piece of writing is 
Sir Edward Strachey’s brief contribution to 
the eulogy of ‘‘ Love’s Labor Lost,” in which 
mood, substance, and style alike recall days of 
real culture in literature, and disclose a rare 
feeling for the values of poetic drama. The 
paper is neither of criticism nor of scholarship, 
but springs from pure appreciation of Shak- 
spere’s youthful temperament, and delight in 
it for its own sake—a kind of composition 
(neither seeking to get nor to give instruction) 
which is now seldomer met with than in any 
literary period hitherto, because of the decline 
of taste. 


—In Harper’s, Mr. Edward F. Waite writes 
of the history of the pension laws of the coun- 
try and of their administration with much de- 
tail, and endeavors to give a clear view of the 
present state of legislation and how it came to 
be what it is. The subject is treated, without 
any bias, as a large item of the public accounts 
in respect to which fuller and more exact in- 
formation ought to exist in the community, 
with a view tosound judgment of the measures 
taken and the methods of administering under 
them; and the article itself is therefore an im- 
portant one and should receive wide attention. 
Theodore Child gives a brief general survey of 
the quarters of Paris occupied by the proléta- 
riat, and one or two scenes from the life led 
there, by which he brings out the character of 
the small industrial groups and the manner in 
which a family pieces out a living in honesty. 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow describes very feelingly 
the annoyances of being watched by Russian 
police spies, and tells why he and Mr. Reming- 
ton left Russia without doing what they had 
intended. Mrs. Annie Fields writes pleasantly 
a few words of reminiscence of Tennyson in 
which the more cordial side of his nature is il- 
lustrated. 


—The Century contains a paper upon Whit- 
tier from the pen of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, which exhibits his personality 
more frankly and clearly than any other that 
we have noticed. The extracts from his corre- 
spondence, brief as they are, hold out a promise 
of interest in his letters which is very welcome, 
and disclose his traits asa man with great at- 
tractiveness. Mr. Talcott Williams writes of 
the ‘‘ Kindergarten Movement” very elabo- 
rately. The topic is one of local interest in 
this city, and should secure attention from 
those who have sympathy with the work now 
being done here in this direction. The young- 
er brother of Millet tells in a simple way the 
story of the early life of the great artist. His 
surroundings in boyhood, the character of his 
parents, and his attachment to the peasant 
ways in which he grew up are the principal 
things dealt with, and serve to explain the 
ground of his nature out of which the special 
feeling shown in his art came. The letters of 
Gen. Sherman and his brother during the war 
continue, and reproduce history as it was when 
it was current, with graphic effect. 


—In Scribner's the recollections of Lincoln 
penned by the Marquis de Chambrun, who was 
with him during the last visit to Petersburg 
and saw him then familiarly, are very life- 
like, and, though they contain nothing new, 
are welcome as further illustrations of the 
man, and especially as being the record of im- 
pressions made on a foreigner. The writer was 
perhaps as much impressed by the way in 





man as by anything in Lincoln himself. Mrs. 
Mario’s description of the poor of Naples is a 
contribution to the chapter of misery now ap- 
pearing in this magazine, in which philanthro- 
py’s mantle of rose-color is put to less use than 
has been the case with other papers, and the 
truth of the matter stands out in its nakedness. 
This is the best way. Other important topics 
are the Peary Relief Expedition and ‘‘ The 
Impressions of a Decorator in Rome.” 


—That villa, ‘manor,’ a little metamor- 
phosed, is occasionally a constituent of English 
names of places, was suggested some years ago 
by Mr. H. C. Coote, in his ‘Romans of Bri- 
tain’; and the suggestion is not unreasonable, 
to the thinking of the eminent Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, the 
Rev. John Earle, who has devoted a short ar- 
ticle to the matter in the pages of the Econo- 
mie Journal. Of -well, in medizval times 
-welle, and in Anglo-Saxon -wella, -wel, -wyl, 
‘fountain, or stream of running water,’ it is 
an accepted fact that we have examples in 
Ashwell, Blackwell, Bothwell, Bridewell, Cold- 
well, Fulwell, Hanwell, Hartwell, and Hawk- 
well, to instance a few from among numerous 
cases. As tothe source and the sense of the 
second member of these words, Prof. Earle 
raises no question. In Wiltin, now Wilton, 
however, he inclines to find what is equivalent 
to the rather tautological villa-town, with 
which, in one respect, Sharpness Point is com- 
parable; and he would restore Wellington as 
Wellingattin, ‘the town of the villa-folk.’ 
Moreover, there are the Essex and Norfolk 
Wella, Wela in Yorkshire, the old Welinga- 
ham and Wellingewic, with Sidwell, Eastwell, 
ete., in all which, on grounds that are alleged, 
he is disposed to see the word villa, as also in 
burhwella, a term occurring in a land charter. 
It being, as he states, acknowledged that -wyl 
and -weil sometimes stand, in the German no- 
menclature, for villa, it seems by no means 
unlikely that the Latin word may be ‘ ob- 
scurely imbedded” in certain British place- 
names, also. This view, though at present lit- 
tle better than a probable conjecture, will 
perhaps, on farther investigation, be clearly 
demonstrated. 


—It is more than twelve years since Thomas 
Hodgkin issued the first volumes of his work on 
‘Italy and Her Invaders’; and now he re- 
issues them in a second, enlarged edition (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan), and in a form which seems likely to be 
final. At the time of their publication we 
spoke at length of Mr. Hodgkin’s volumes, so 
that it is not necessary for us to review them 
now; but we can commend again the careful 
scholarship, the justice, and the clear style in 
which they are written. The work has already 
taken the position of a standard for that intri- 
cate and often obscure period of history from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the coming of 
Charlemagne. In his revision Mr. Hodgkin 
has expanded his first volume into two, but we 
do not observe that he has added any irrele- 
vant matter; on the contrary, the specialist 
will find here the results of much patient inves- 
tigation of original sources, and the more gene- 
valereader will not be overpowered by a mass 
gf petty details. The final chapter of the se- 
cond volume, in which the author discusses the 
causes of the fall of the Western Empire, is 
worthy of any living English historian. Froude 
might surpass it in style—though in the matter 
of Froude’s style we do not follow the prevail- 
ing fashion of leudation—but we should look 
in vain to Froude for conclusions so sober and 
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statements so fair as Mr. Hodgkin here pre- 
sents. To have succeeded, after Gibbon, in 
giving a satisfactory picture of the stupendous 
spectacle of the dissolution of Rome is an 
achievement whose magnitude cannot yet be 
exactly defined. Gibbon’s work describes the 
decay of the Imperial world-system; Mr. Hodg- 
kin, taking the other point of view, makes 
more prominent the manifestations of the new 
forces of Teutonism which 
the failing forces of Rome 
new Christendom. 


were to supersede 
and to build up a 


—Among our larger, but not largest, cities, 
five show preéminent growth during the last 
decade. Those five are Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Denver. 
ties, and no others, had so grown as to rank 
for the first time the twenty-eight 
places each numbering more than 100,000 in- 
habitants. They thus displaced five of the ci 
ties which in 1880 had stood in the foremost 
twenty-eight, namely, Albany, Richmond, 
New Haven, Lowell, and Worcester. Still, all 
these ousted cities showed a fair increment. 
Their relative decline during the decade in the 
list of cities was as follows: Albany fell from 
No. 21 to No. 29; Richmond from No. 25 to 
No. 34; New Haven from No, 26 to No. 35; 
Lowell from No. 27 to No. 37; and Worcester 
from No. 28 to No. 32. The decline in relative 
rank in Lowell. On the other 
hand, the advance of Minneapolis was from 
No. 38 to No. 18; St. Paul from No. 45 to No 
23; Omaha from No. 63 to No, 21; Kansas City 
from No. 30 to No. 24; and Denver from No. 
50 to No. 26. The progress of Omaha, which in 
ten years outstripped forty-two competitors in 
the race for population, was altogether unpre- 
cedented. All the losses were in the old East 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Virginia; all the gains were in the new West— 
in two cities on the Mississippi, two on the 
Missouri, and one far beyond it. 


These ci- 


among 


was greatest 


LANCIANTS ROME. 


Rodolfo 
Boston: 


Pagan and Christian Rome. By 
Lanciani. Profusely illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Ce. 1892. 

It is the popular impression that the excava- 

tions on ancient sites which have been carried 

on so extensively during the past twenty-five 
years, have had for their object the discovery 
of purely ancient or classical civilizations. 

Lanciani’s new work is a proof that, so far as 

Rome is concerned, the popular impression is, 

as usual, mistaken. The book contains six 

chapters with the following titles: Pagan 

Shrines and Temples, Christian Churches, Im 

perial Tombs, Papal Tombs, Pagan Cemete- 

ries, Christian Cemeteries, and an introducto- 
ry chapter on the Transformation of 
from a pagan into a Christian city. The main 
idea of the book is to trace the course of this 
transformation, and to show that it did not 
take the world by surprise. ** It was the natu- 
ral It 
not a revolution or a conversion in the true 


Rome 


result of three centuries. was 
sense of these words; it was the official recog 

nition of of had long 
ceased to secret.” the 
change, the author's intention is ‘to mention 
only subjects illustrated by recent or litth 

known discoveries, or else to select such repre 


a state things which 


be a In deseribing 


sentative specimens as may help the reader to 
compare pagan with Christian art and civili 
zation.” 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the 
amount of material which Lanciani had at hand 


The Nation. 


to help in the compilation of this book. Some 
idea of it as mere magnitude mav be gained 
from two or three concrete « Xamples Nobody 
needs to be told what a fertile field for the 


study of the civilization of an ancient people is 
afforded by 


so d'Italia was opened, S55 tombs were disco 


ts tombs. In ISS7, when the Cor 


vered in nine months. Scarcely less important 
ssae of 
i by 

} 


objects 


for the same study in Italy are the fari 
temples, the vaults in which were burie 
the thousand 


which had been hung up on the temple walls as 


terracotta bronze 


or 


‘*‘ex-votos.” Periodically, when no space was 


left for the daily inflow of votive offerings, the 
priests were forced to have a house-cleaning, 
and to get rid of the old collection in order to 
make 
Juno at Veii, there were no vaults, but the stuff 


room for a new one. In the temple of 


was carted away and thrown over the cliff on 
which the temple stands into the valley below 

Thus was formed a regular dump-heap, which, 
even after two centuries of explorations, was 
still two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
thou 

a fortnight’s cam 
left behind 
Among the objects preserved were 


three or four feet deep From it four 


sand objects were taken in 


paign in ISS? and twice as many 


is 
worthless 


models of every part of the human body, : 


is 


well as entire human figures, alone or in 





dressed or undressed, some with movable limbs: 


there were also figures of animals, toilet arti 
cles, and sacred utensils of every sort. Still 
another source of knowledge lies, of Course, in 


inscriptions, and of Christian inscriptions alon: 
we are told that 
in this branch, has studied mort 


De Rossi, the great authority 
than 1 
and that there is still a vearly addition 
to the stock. 

To pass from mere numbers, among the most 


ant 


ot 1) 


important or interesting of recent disco 


on the pagan side are the remains of the tem 


ple of Isis, with its eynocephalae, obelisk, and 
the sphinx of the unfortunate Ss: the 





shrine of the oath-god Semo Sancus; 
of Ecloge, Nero’s old 
other women, buried the 
all others had deserted 
of the 


nurse, who, with tw 


tvrant’s bodv wher 


him; the prehistor 


cemeteries Viminal and Esquiline 


the tomb of Platorinus, magistrate under Au 
gustus, which once contained also the remains 
of Caepio, famous in court intrigues under Til 

rius; the tomb of the ** wonderful boy.” Sul 
picius Maximus, inscribed with tl ( k 
verses which he extemy ed at D t s 


raines 


Capitoline 


minds one of that other precocious boy, J 
Evelyn's son, who, at the age of five. * had a 
stronge passion fol is wept f 


on being tok 


sorrow ~ 














hard for him to read we f 
record of the discovery in ISM) of t ser}y 
tion commemorative of the Se r Games 
the festival for which Horace wrote the * Cat 
men Saeculare.”  Lanciani gives us a full a 
count of this festival tl ns 
tion itself, with its del 
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to be found all along the line, early and late. 
In this direction the author misses his oppor- 
tunity, and his work will serve merely as ma- 
terial on which others may build. But proba- 
bly the book was never intended for serious 
students ; in fact, it bears many of the marks 
of a “‘ popular” book. Archzeologists and many 
literary scholars will find in it practically 
nothing that is new to them, but only the 
old dressed out somewhat more gayly than 
usual. 

But if it was meant for the general reader, 
we have the right to demand a more than ordi- 
nary degree of scrupulous exactness from the 
author, because his public is defenceless against 
the prestige which a statement from him car- 
ries with it. Now, there are in this book 
a good many statements in which archzeo- 
logical enthusiasm goes too far, and which will 
not bear the test of a sober investigation. Thus, 
at the very outset, the assertion is made that as 
early as the reign of Domitian the Christian 
faith had been accepted by various patricians. 
As examples, Flavius Clemens, the 
cousin, and Acilius Glabrio, consul under Domi- 
tian, are cited, and the point is made that the 
argument does not rest upon ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, but upon Roman historians and biogra- 
phers of the time of Domitian himself. Who 
are these writers? For Flavius Clemens the 
authority given is Suetonius, who says that he 
was put to death ex tenuissima suspicione. Lan- 
ciani translates this ‘‘on a very slight suspi- 
cion of his faith.” But the context contains 
not a word to suggest that his faith had any- 
thing to do with his execution. The truth is, 
that for his case as well as for the banishment 
of Glabrio, the authority for the charge of athe- 
ism is Xiphilinus, a monk who lived ten centu- 
ries after Domitian, and who has left us an 
epitome of Dio Cassius, who was born over 
half a century after Domitian died. Lanciani 
cites Xiphilinus without the least warning 
that he did not live ‘‘in the time of Domi- 
tian.” And even in this writer we read 
that the two noblemen were converts to the 
Jewish, not to the Christian faith. For Gla- 
brio’s execution we are referred to Suetonius 
(Dom, 10), where it is said that he and others 
were put to death quasi molitores rerum no- 
varum, This expression, says Lanciani, ‘‘ has 
a religious meaning in the case of Glabrio, a 
convert to the Christian faith, called nora 
superstitio by Suetonius and Tacitus.” Taci- 
tus, who says not a word about the death of 
Glabrio, nowhere uses nova superstitio of 
Christianity; Suetonius uses the phrase, but 
not in connection with Glabrio’s death. But 
the tomb of Glabrio has been found in Rome 
(he was killed in exile) with the inscription up- 
on it—we are given a plan of the crypt, whose 
‘‘small oratory at the southern end seems to 
have been consecrated exclusively to the me- 
mory of the ex-Consul.” Proof enough, appa- 
rently, that he was a Christian; but Lanciani 
says never a word of the fact that the letters 
of the inscription belong to the time of the An- 
tonines, and probably refer to a descendant of 
the Consul. Yet this fact is stated in at least 
one of the articles to which reference is made 
in a foot-note on the same page on which the 
inscription is reproduced. Well may he re- 
mark that it is not known when Glabrio’s re- 
mains were transferred from his place of exile 
to Rome. The fact is, there is no evidence that 
they were ever transferred at all. 

On the Christian side, another example of 
unscientific treatment is the discussion of the 
burial-place of St. Peter. We do not 
raise the question whether the saint was or 
was not buried there; but we do say that if 


Imperor’s 


here 


the question was to be treated at all in this 
book, none but sound arguments should have 
been employed; any others merely discredit 
the art of the archeologist. We believe that 
even the tyro will feel that there is not a single 
weighty argument in the whole twenty pages 
devoted to this subject, except the purely nega- 
tive one that no other city save Rome ever 
claimed to possess St. Peter’s tomb. This is, to 
be sure, a strong argument, but all the rest are 
mere traditions. Yet ‘for the archeologist,” 
says Lanciani, ‘‘the presence and execution of 
St. Peter in Rome is a fact established beyond 
a shadow of a doubt by purely monumental 
evidence.” ‘So much the worse for the arche- 
ologist, if the argument is here fully set forth,” 
will be the comment of every thoughtful 
reader. And it is, to say the least, very 
strange to find unmentioned the fact that, even 
according to Church traditions, there has been 
a disturbance of St. Peter’s remains. It is no 
modern story that only half his body lies under 
the church that bears his name and the other 
half under St. Paul’s. We find this asserted in 
a fourteenth century MS. appendix to the 
‘ Mirabilia,’ and Evelyn heard it when he was 
in Rome in 1644. 

We have already pointed out one instance of 
inexact quotation from Suetonius. On page 
168 Livy is inexactly quoted; on page 175 a state- 
ment from Livy is attributed to the ‘ Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum,’ which in turn on page 
174 is called a copy of the ‘ will” of Augus- 
tus. On page 313 it is hardly correct to say 
that Trajan’s celebrated letter to Pliny about 
the Christians ‘‘made persecution a rule of 
state.” On the contrary, the Emperor was 
evidently quite unwilling to write anything 
which could be taken as a law of the Empire, 
for he seems to have thought that the new sect 
would require different treatment in the dif- 
ferent places in which it appeared. He ex- 
pressly says, ‘‘ The Christians are not to be 
sought out.” On page 270, Lanciani accepts 
without question, though it is certainly matter 
for doubt, the theory that a recently discover- 
ed Pompeian fresco represents the Judgment 
of Solomon. On the next page we have an il- 
lustration from one of the well-known frescoes 
of the Villa Pamfili, which Petersen is said to 
take as a representation of the same judgment. 
We have not seen the article in which Peter- 
sen suggests this theory, but it seems as un- 
likely that he would have suggested it without 
publishing that other fresco, found in the same 
place, of the child about to be cut in halves, as 
it does that ‘‘ Hamlet” was ever played with 
the part of Hamlet left out. 

On the subject of the Secular Games, there 
is absolutely nothing in the newly discover- 
ed inscription to prove that the first stan- 
zas of Horace’s ‘‘ Carmen” ‘‘ were sung when 
the procession was marching from the temple 
of Apollo to that of Jupiter Capitolinus, the 
middle portion in the Capitol, and the last on 
the way back to the Palatine” (p. 81). Again, 
in verses 17 to 20 of the hymn there is a prayer 
to the goddess to prosper the decree of the Se- 
nate in reference to the matrimonial laws. 
The allusion is, of course, to the new laws 
which set a premium upon wedlock, and which, 
among other penalties, forbade marriageable 
but unmarried adults from being present at 
festivals. But Lanciani thinks that the refer- 
ence is to the suspension of this penalty for the 
occasion of the Secular Games, because a suspen- 
sion is noted in the inscription. Moreover, in a 
foot-note we are informed that this inscription is 
of such exceptional interest (as, indeed, it is) that 
it is given as edited by Mommsen (our italics) 





at the close of the volume. Sure enough, we 


find at the end the inscription, but not as edited 
by the great German. What we are offered is 
a reproduction by some photographic process 
of the inscription as it appeared in the Rerue 
Archéologique. That magazine professed to be 
publishing Mommsen’s text; how false was its 
claim may be judged from the fact that ina 
single reading we noted no less than forty-three 
deviations from Mommsen, including blunders 
in numerals, in spelling, in assimilations, omis- 
sions of the apex, and insertions of restorations 
never sanctioned by Mommsen ; furthermore, 
a whole line was omitted in one place and a 
complete line inserted in another. The inscrip- 
tion, therefore, as here published, is utterly un- 
trustworthy and almost worthless to scholars. 
It seemed so incredible that Lanciani could 
have been guilty of such a piece of carelessness 
that we looked into the matter, and found that 
both foot-note and inscription were inserted in 
this country without his knowledge, and with- 
out consultation with any Latin scholar. We 
suspect, also, that the proofs of the book may 
not have been submitted to his eye, for this 
would account for various false references in 
the foot-notes. No man familiar with the 
classics could let such a reference stand as 


“*Suetonius, Dom, 92” ! 


BANDELIER’S INDIANS OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States carried on 
mainly in the years from 1880 to 1885. By 


A. F. Bandelier. Final Report. Part IT. 

Archeological Institute of America. Cam- 

bridge. 1892. 
Wri this, the second part of his Final Report, 
Mr. Bandelier closes the account of his investi- 
gations among the Indians of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and other portions of the Southwest. 
In it he deals ‘‘more particularly ” with the 
archeology of that region, and, satisfactory as 
is the treatment of this branch of his subject, 
it is confessedly incomplete in so far as it 
shows only one side of the shield. To under- 
stand the full extent of his work in that quar- 
ter, it is necessary to take this volume in con- 
nection with his other publications in this same 
series. Especially must it be studied in the 
light which Part I. of this Report throws upon 
the ethnology of the tribes that are found 
there to-day, or may have lived there at some 
time in the past; for one volume supplements 
the other, and both are necessary to enable us 
to understand the origin of these ruined struc- 
tures and the development of the people who 
built them. That this is the only way in which 
these remains can be satisfactorily investigat- 
ed is a point upon which we have repeatedly 
insisted, and our object in referring to it now 
is to call attention to the fact that Mr. Bande- 
lier’s success in clearing up the mystery in 
which they were supposed to be enveloped is 
due, not so much to work in the field as to his 
researches in the library. Undoubtedly these 
“finds,” as they are called, furnished him with 
a text, and there can be no question as to their 
number, or the interest that attaches to them 
from an archeological point of view; but aside 
from this, no matter whether they consist of 
the ruins of houses or mere broken arrowheads, 
they are cumulative in character, and tell us 
nothing new of the life of the people among 
whom such work was possible—nothing that 
we did not know before, or might not have in- 
ferred from previous publications. Sweeping 
as is this assertion, it hardly goes far enough, 
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that has taken place in this country since 
Squier’s day has not brought to light one addi 
tional fact of the slightest ethnological im 
portance. 

But while heartily approving of our author's 
method of investigation, we are by no means 
sure that he has chosen the best manner of 
publishing his researches. To divide the sub- 
ject as he has done 
volume and the archeology in another—may 


the ethnology in one 


have enabled him to preserve a certain con- 
tinuity in discussing the different questions that 
sprang up in the course of the inquiry; but, on 
the other hand, the fact that the two lines of 
investigation, instead of running in parallel 
planes, are often found united, made it impos 
sible for him to keep the trains of thought se- 
parate, and, consequently, there were times 
when he was obliged to repeat himself. This 
curs oftener than is desirable, though it can 
rardly be spoken of as a fault, since the fact, 
rv rather statement, of whose repetition we 
complain is not unfrequently an integral part 
of the text, and, of course, its reassertion is 
iecessary. With this slight comment upon the 
nanner of publication, and with an expression 
f the regret which all students will feel at the 
absence of an index, our fault-finding must 
‘ome to an end; for although exception may be 
taken to certain statements, yet, as a rule, the 
points of contention will be found to lie out 
side of the pale of documentary evidence, and, 
30 far as they are matters of opinion, a differ 
nce is permissible. Thus, for example, while 
it is possible, as we are told (Part I., pp. 182 
317 and Part II., p. 581), that the Navajos 
show a greater aptitude for progress in a mate- 
rial sense than many of the Pueblos, it is by no 
means certain that this superiority ‘* results 
naturally from the effects of a shifting life.” 
In fact, so far is this from being the case that 
the evidence all seems to point the other way. 
But, even assuming that our authoris as faulty 
in his fact as he is believed to be in the expla 
nation, it would not atfect the accuracy of his 
account of the actual status of these tribes in 
the scale of progress, nor would it invalidate 
his conclusion as to the correlation between the 
phase of development which they had reached 
and the origin and character of these ruins, 
This, it will be remembered, was the problem 
that confronted him, and if is a pleasure to be 
able to say that he has solved it in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. 

This will not be news to all who know the 
thorough manner in which Mr. Bandelier does 
his work, but for the benefit of those who are 
unacquainted with his methods, it may be well 
to add that, in the present instance, he has f 
lowed the plan of investigation with which his 
‘ Archeological Te”r in Mexico’ made us fami 
liar. Indeed, he may be said to have improved 
upon it, for not content with some years of 
work in the field and the evidence of the earls 
records, ecclesiastical as wel! as civil and politi- 
cal, he identified himself with a neighboring 
band of Pueblo Indians for the purpose of 
studying their customs, and learning what they 
had to tell of these ruins and of the peo} le to 
In thus appealing to tra 


} 


whom they belonge 
dition, he draws from the only source of in- 
formation which he had thus far left untouched, 
and while its revelations are not always trust 
worthy, yet, when they are in accord with the 
testimony of the early chroniclers and the evi 
dence of the spade and pick-axe, they stam] 
the conclusions to which they lead as final. 





An example of the favorable results that f 
low from the use of these several lines 
quiry will be found in Part I, p. 11, at 
Part II., pp. 6-291, where we are told that 
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was information given our author by a Tehua 
Indian that led to the identification of the 
abandoned Piros village of Tabira with the 
Gran Quivira of the Spanish records, A simi 
lar success crowned the effort to account for 
the hundreds of ruins that are scattered about 
this region, and to reconcile their number with 
the statement (Part I., pp. 121-136) that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ** the ag 
gregate population of the Pueblos could not 
have exceeded 25,000 souls,” and was probably 
never greater Facts like these were, at one 
time, thought to involve a contradiction, but 
an explanation ef the seeming difficulty be 
comes simple enough when we take into consi 
deration the frequency with which these In 
dians changed their village sites as well as 
their mode of building Om this point the 
evidence is clear; and, generally speaking, not 
only are the reasons for such changes not hard 
to find, but they do not differ from those that 
actuated the Indians east of the Mississippi un 
der similar circumstances. In (he one region, 
as in the other, the supply of wood, water, and 
arable land, to say nothing of the safety of the 
position and the character of the available build 
ing material, were among the factors that ce 
cided the sty le of house and the choice or aban 
donment of a village site 

Of the civilization of these tribes, when they 
first came in contact with the whites, our ac 
counts are full and explicit. For all practical 
purposes, they may be said to have reached th: 
same level of development, though our author 
finds it convenient to divide them into Pueblos, 
or rather ** land-tilling Indians,” and ** wa 
This line 


separation is, no doubt, marked, but it was 


dering tribes,” like the Apache 


neither permanent nor impassable, for instances 
areonrecord, within the historic epoch, of ** wild 
tribes becoming villagers and villagers turt 

ing to a wandering life.” There are also tribes 
Part IL., p. 582) one part of which was living 
in villages, while the remainder led a rovin 
existence. Aside from these differences, which 
are of degree and do not necessarily mean any 
decided advance in the scale of progress, there 
Was a general sameness prevailing in the cul 
ture of these tribes. One and all, they wer 
living in what is known as the stone 
their arts, industries, manne 
gion, torm of government 


sentially to this phase of devel 
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areful manner in which Mr. Blades examined 
every detail of book-making. Until he wrote 
on the subject. everybody accepted the dictum 
that signatures to books were first used by An 
thony Zarot of Milan, in 1470, or by Koethoff 


of Cologne in 1472, It does not appear that any 


had taken the trouble to examine early 
manuscripts to see whether signatures are not 
ider than typography Mr. Blades, whe first 


i 
investigated the question in a proper manner, 


i 
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has demonstrated that the chief use 
tures was and is for the binder; 
as old as books, and that signatures are as old 
as binders. In proof of this proposition he 
cites the signatures in some sixteen manuscript 
books, now in British libraries, written at va- 
rious times, between the cleventh and fifteenth 
centuries, 
printed books containing manuscript signa- 
tures, and twenty books containing both manu- 
script and printed signatures. The uncertain 
steps taken by the early printers in their first 
attempts to make use of this method for the 
exact arrangement of the folded sections of a 


book, are traced with a thoroughness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
The ‘‘ Early Schools of Typography ” shows 


the calm, judicial temper of an investigator 
who means to present ail sides of the subject in 
the clearest light, but Mr. Blades has arranged 
a presentation that does not lead us to a wise 
conclusion. His mistake begins with the as- 
sumption that typography is more an outgrowth 
of old processes than the invention of an en- 
tirely new art; that it is the unavoidable de- 
velopment of engraving on wood and of block- 
book printing. This handling of the subject 
commits him to the theory that improvement in 
typography must have been slow and gradual, 
and that there must have been a rude practice 
long before the perfect practice of Gutenberg. 
This begs the whole question. There is no 
evidence that the successful demonstrator was 
indebted to an earlier inventor. Reasoning 
from an imperfect knowledge of some petty un 
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dated books attributed to an unknown printer 
of Holland, once supposed to be Coster (who is 
| said to have printed books between 1423 and 
| 1440), he assumes that these books are the miss- 
| ing links in the chain of gradual development. 
He has to admit that the legend of Coster is 
fabulous, and that our knowledge of the date 
of these books is imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
for quite as much evidence can be offered to 
show that they were printed after 1450 as be- 
fore. Whether it was earlier or later is of 
small interest. It is more important for us to 
know that this so-called Dutch school of typo- 
graphy, which he thinks was.first, was based on 
processes that other printers never accepted. 
It was not ‘‘the art that is now used.” It had 
no scholars and no known development, for 
neither in Holland nor in any part of Europe 
have been found other books made by rival 
printers after the Dutch method. 

The theory of gradual development in the in- 
vention of typography is not more warrantable 
than it would be if applied to the invention of 
the steam-engine. We have evidence that 
the expansive force of steam was understood 
long before the invention of the steam engine. 
It is certain that the Marquis of Worcester and 
others made use of steam for mechanical pur- 
poses, but there is no evidence that James Watt 
was indebted to any experimenter for his form 
of steam-engine. He worked out the problem 
alone. He was the first to give us the essentials 
of the steam-engine as it now is. The judg- 
ment of the world is right in giving the honor 
of an invention, not to the man who imagined 
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its possibility, or even to him who made a fee- 
ble application or an experimental use of his 
invention; the honor is due not to the man 
who tried, but to the man who did. “It is 
perhaps possible,” writes Lessing, ‘‘ to show of 
all inventions that somewhere somebody must 
have been very near to it. Toassert of any in- 
vention whatever that it could or should have 
been invented long ago, is nothing but chicane; 
we are to prove, incontrovertibly, that it was 
really invented, or else be silent.” 

The last paper is a detailed description of the 
technical faults ina British painting intended 
to show the invention of typography—the 
work of a painter who must have thought that 
technical accuracy was of slight value. It can 
be read with profit by all designers who are 
accustomed to construct sketches not from 
knowledge, but from imagination. 
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Lights and Shadove ms big, il. 


“ A small collection of short sketches and stories, hav- 
ing an imaginative and literary quality of unusual 

merit.”—Review of Reviews (August, 1892). 

“They show real literary gifts—feeling, thought, and 
the power of executing at least the members, the de- 
tails of what might be combined in a larger work of 
art.””—Dr. Titus M. Coan (New York). 

“The author has evidently written with earnestness 
of purpose and for love of his work.”—Literary News. 


CUSHING & CO., 
_ Pri ‘ice, 60 cents. BALTIMORE, MD. 


PERSONAL PREFERENCES 


Of Well-Known Authors. 


In the January Book Buyer begins a series of in- 
teresting answers in autograph facsimile by Brander 
Matthews, T. R. Suilivan, Agnes Repplier, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and other well-known writers to 
twenty questions regarding their personal likes and 
dislikes, literary and otherwise. Send ten cents for 


the January number. 
x TO. 
SONS, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1858, 


‘H.. H.. UPHAM'&:CO. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
‘IN - BRASS - AND: BRONZE: 
‘54° South Fifth: Ave: near Bleecker St: 
"NEW YORK’ 


Bourget’s Latest Work. 


_— (Roman), Dieteates. 








8vo. Postpaid for 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer. of Foreign Books, Boston. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage for a package. 
|; WILLIAT EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 BROADWAY, _NEW YORK. YORK. ee 


BOOKS | 
195 W. 10TH ST., 


hg IT iW IL L L 4: WS, 
» N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


(CATALOGUE NO. 35 READY.—A. S. 
CLarx, Bookseller and Newséealer, 34 Park Row, 
% ty 








Re alistic Ide alism in 
Philosophy Itself. 


By NaTHANIEL Howmes, author of ‘The Au- 
thorship of Shakspeare.’ 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Price reduced to $3.00. 

‘““My sympathy asathinker goes with you 
in the main from beginning to end. This is to 


be a notable work in the history of Ameri- 
on * Spec a sltcaidaaael Ellingwood Abbot, 


‘*Even in a hurried glance, I see evidence of 
the wide reading and profound thought which 
have been devoted to it.”—Horatio Hale, Esq. 


‘* A work often acute, always expressed with 
literary skill.”—Unitarian Review. 

‘“*A remarkable example of what modern 
philosophy can come to when it has undivided 
sway in the mind.”—Boston Post. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Have published: 

3 CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the Recent- 
ly Explored Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00, 

popular account of recent excavations, illustrated. 
[Now ready.) 

HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of Fence in 
Vogue during the 14th, 17th, and Sth Centuries. With 
57 plates and portrait. Limited edition of 100 copies 
for America. Cloth, $6.00 net. 

BRUGMANN. Compardtive Grammar of the 
Germanic Lan: ages. yen 8, cloth, $3.25 net. 
1 and 2, cloth, § 

BRUCKE. The Human tl Cloth, $3.00. 

ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3.00. 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 1 vol. 
English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00. 

PERTHES'’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 

ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 

TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at 50 ets. 

Audubon’ s Birds and Quadrupeds. THE BIRDS 
OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the U. 8. by 
John James Audubon, F.R.S., 8 vols., and THE QU ‘AD- 
RUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA, by John James Audu- 
bon and Rev. John Backman, 83 vols.; together, 11 
vols., royal Svo, half green morocco, gilt tops, the 
plates mounted on linen guards, bound z awson 
and Nicholson, clean, sound en. New York, 
Ga. ck wood, no date. $250.0 

Congressional Proceedings, 17804 891, as follows: 
Annals of Congress, 42 vols., sheep; Con; ressional 
Debates, 15 vols., sheep ; Congressional Globe, 108 
vols., half Russia; Congressional Record, 119 vols., 
half Russia. Complete set for $250.00. 

Finances of the United States, 1790-1891, com- 
plete set of the Reports of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, 50 vols., half brown morocco, sound, good set 
$96.00. Includes Hamilton’s Reports on Public 
Credit, Manufactures, Mint, etc 

W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO. 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
F Street, W ashington, D. . C. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


Having recently purchased the entire remainder 
of the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we = ty pared to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices. T »0ok may be returned within 
five days from date of "purchase if unsatisfactory. 
We have them in russia, half-moroceco, or sheep 
bindings. They won't last long. Write us for 
prices. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
g South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
10 Hospital Strasse. 





Indo- 
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London: 
Leipzig: 
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[ALEXANDRE DUMAS' 


ROMANCES. 


New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated 
edition ever issued of the principal romances of 
this great French writer, newly translated by 
eminent scholars. Dumas’s novels are mainly 
sketched with a historical background, covering 
the romantic period of French history, includ- 
ing the time of Richelieu, Louts XIV., XV., 
XVI, the French Revolution and N ‘apoleon. 
His* Three Musketeers’ and ‘ Count of 
Monte Cristo’ have become world-famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hun- 
dred superb etchings and photogravures, main- 
ly by French artists, such as De Neuville, Le= 
loir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, 
and others, supplemented by landscapes and por- 
traits dey authentic paintings of the sove- 
reigns and their favorites, ministers, generals, 
ete. 

The manufacture of this edition is 
perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impres- 
sions on Imperial Fapanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new 
plates, set from new, large type, in a small 
page with ample margins, and will be complete 
in 40 octavo vols.,. bound in En glish vellum 
cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. Itz vill be issued 
by subser iption only, at the rate of about 2 vols. 
per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent 
on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN 
Ww ANTED. 


BARGAINS. 

REMAINDERS OF EDPYI- 
TIONS of English and French 
Books, comprising Art and Il- 
lustrated Works, Htestory, Bio- 
graphy, Travel, Poetry, and Dra- 
ma, cte., etc., offered at greatly 
reduced prices. A handsomely 
printed 64-page catalogue sent to 
any address upon recetpt of 2- 
cent stamp. J. W. BOUTON, 
S West 28th St., New York. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 

79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 

Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 

tis to any address, on application. 


BRENTANO’S CLEARANCE SALE. 


Anenormous sale of books in every department of 
Literature is now taking place at the JACKSON BUILD- 
ING, 31 East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. 
Librarians of schools, clubs, ete., as well as persons in- 
tending to establish private: libraries, would do well to 
eall or write to us. 

Prices and information given on any book pub- 
lished. 

New Clearance Catalogue sent be tos request. 

BRENTANO’S, 31 East 17th St., New Y ork. 


~ r ~ > ~ 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 

254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 

Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

on demand. A i y assortment always on hand, and 


new books receivgd from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 














